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Art. I—EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


Periovicats have their birth-days as well as individuals; and 
each revolving year brings to them its regular succession of 
adverse or propitious incidents. ‘Time walks, or trots, or gal- 
lops with them, as with human beings, sometimes carrying 
them gaily forward over a level and flowery path, and sometimes 
crippling their career by the interposition of unforeseen impedi- 
iments. ‘The new year smiles upon many who never live to 
sce its close, and frowns upon others, who before its conclusion, 
soar aloft into the sunshine of fortune. 

American periodicals have been proverbial for the brevi- 
ty of their existence. Like the gaudy insect, they often 
burst suddenly into being, flutter awhile in the bland at- 
mosphere of public favor, and then perish; while a succession 
equally ephemeral, follows them through a similar caréer, 
to a premature grave. 

hen the Faditor of this work, ventured upon the experi- 
ment of establishing a periodical in the West, he was not una- 
ware of the uncertain nature of the enterprise, nor of the va- 
rious accidents which the ‘flesh’ of periodicals is ‘heir to;’ 
and had his views been such as were only personal, embracing 
merely his own fame or interest, his eflorts would have been 
directed into another channel. Higher motives gave birth to 
this undertaking, and have sustained its projector, through sev- 
eral years of arduous labor. An ardent love of literature, 
and an unalterable devotion to the interests of a land to which 
he is bound by the strongest ties of affection, have induced 
him to persevere in a design, which he considers as among the 
most efficient means of advancing the prosperity and moral 
elevation of the country. 

This work was commenced in Illinois, in the year 1829, 
under the title of the Illinois Monthly Magazine, and was sus- 
tained there for two years, with a subscription list not suffi- 
ciently numerous to defray its actual expenses. We believe 
that our friends in Illinois will do us the credit to admit that 
we did some good to that flourishing state, that our notices of 
the country did much towards bringing it into notice, and that 
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no small portion of the emigration which has since poured over 
her beautiful prairies, was allured to them by the descriptions 
published in the Magazine. 

At the commencement of the year 1833, the place of pub- 
lication was changed to Cincinnati, and the title of Western 
Monthly Magazine substituted for the former designation.— 
The editor hoped, by this change, to give the work a more gen- 
eral character, and a wider circulation; nor was he disappoint- 
ed in these views; from a few hundred subscribers, the list 
increased rapidly to three thousand, and the Magazine was 
received everywhere with an indulgent courtesy, which was 
as acceptable as it was encouraging. Had we needed any 
evidence of the spirit of the western people, their pride in 
the character of their country, or their liberality in the sup- 
port of literature, we should have seen it in this cheerful en- 
couragement of a work whose chief merit consisted in its de- 
votion to the interests of the West. But we required no such 
assurance, to strengthen our confidence in the patriotism and 
public spirit of a people with whom we had long been inti- 
mately acquainted. 

Unhappily the prospects of the Magazine became changed 
by events beyond our control, and wholly unconnected with 
its editorial management. The illness of one of its enterpris- 
ing publishers, which terminated in his lamented decease, and 
the necessity imposed on the other, of contracting the busi- 
ness of the concern, made it necessary to select another pub- 
lisher, and this branch of the business fell into the hands of 
Mr. Eli Taylor—a person with whom we had little acquaint- 
ance, but of whose competency to conduct a work which had 
been brought into flourishing circumstances at a great expen- 
diture of care, labor, and money, we had then no doubt. 

It was about this time, that a crisis occurred in the moral 
condition of our country, which alarmed every reflectin 
mind, and caused the patriot to tremble for those ‘enishal 
rights and republican principles, which are the birth-right and 
dearest inheritance of the American citizen. A combined 
scheme of ambition, fanaticism, and intolerance, burst like a 
pestilence into a sudden existence, and spread its malign influ- 
ence over the whole land, scattering firebrands and arrows in 
its desolating course. ‘The flames of rebellion were attempted 
to be kindled in our southern states. A vast scheme of anar- 
chy and carnage was deliberately planned, and its perpetra- 
tion attempted, with a boldness almost unprecedented in the 
annals of crime—a scheme involving the subversion of long 
established laws, the severing of domestic relations, the anni- 
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hilation of confidence between those connected by the bonds 
of kindness and mutual advantage, and the subversion of the 
whole system of social subordination. 

A simultaneous assault was made upon one of the christian 
denominations of our country—one of the least numerous, 
and least obtrusive, in its operations. The whole Catholic 
church were fiercely denounced as aliens, holding political 
opinions adverse to liberty, and combined with foreigners in a 
deep-laid conspiracy against our government. ithout a 
trial, without evidence, without the exhibition of a single overt 
act of illegal tendency, were half a million of our population, 
having equal rights with their fellow-citizens, arraigned as trai- 
tors, at the bar of public opinion. A stream of vindictive 
declamation, unsupported by facts or reasoning, and addressed 
to the worst passions of the ignorant, the narrow minded, 
and the unprincipled, was poured forth from the columns of the 
partizan newspapers, engaged in this unholy warfare. 

We do not pretend to say what connection has existed be- 
tween the publications to which we have alluded, and a series 
of misrepresentations, which have been addressed throughout 
several years past, to the population east of the mountains, in 
the form of solicitations for money, for religious, benevolent, 
and literary purposes; accompanied by the most exaggerated 
statements of the ignorance and depravity of the western 
peopie, the horrors of slavery, and the dangers of catholicism. 

ut the sources through which these mendacious libels were 
promulgated, afford strong evidence of the identity of their 
origin, with that of the other schemes alluded to; and when 
they are all viewed in connection with certain appeals, which 
have been made to a particular class of sectarians, to remove 
to the West for the purpose of mixing with and leavening our 

opulation, it is obvious that they constituted parts of a polit- 
ico-religious plan, to establish in this country, the same intol- 
erant scheme of bigotry, which has been but recently banish- 
ed from New-England. 

Fortunately for our country, these measures were urged 
into premature development by the intemperate precipitancy 
of some of their misguided advocates. ‘The bold step of seiz- 
ing upon several institutions of learning, for the purpose of 
perverting the young mind, and rearing up conspirators for 
the war of fanaticism against civil liberty, opened the eyes of 
reflecting men; while the burning of the Charlestown convent, 
the industrious circulation of pernicious books and inflamma- 
tory addresses, and the open defiance of public opinion on the 
part of the abolitionists, created an universal sensation of dis- 
gust and dread. 
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We hold that on such occasions, those who direct the public 
press are not at liberty to be silent. ‘They are watchmenupon 
the bulwarks of freedom, and are not permitted to sleep upon 
their posts. The crisis was one which involved principles too 
clear to be mistaken. If a party professing to be a religious 
body, could with propriety, as such, assail the laws and con- 
stitutions of states of which they were not members, in refer- 
ence to the subject of slavery, they could as appropriately de- 
nounce any other feature in our system of government. If it 
was proper in them to assail the catholics for the supposed 
political opinions which they chose to attribute to them, they 
could with equal justice denounce any class of foreign- 
ers, or any other sect of christians. If they had succeeded 
in creating a revolution in the south, and dictating laws to the 
high-minded population of the slave-holding states, is it to be 
supposed that they would have stopped there? Would the 
destruction of planters, and the desolation of cotton-fields, 
have satisfied their grasping avarice and vaulting ambition? 
Could they have succeeded in restricting the civil rights of 
the catholics, would not some other sect have fallen next un- 
der their maledictions, and would they have ceased their war- 
fare upon civil liberty, until the fabric of our national indepen- 
dence had been overthrown, and an intolerant hierarchy es- 
tablished upon its ruins? 

With such views, we were among the first to oppose the 
heresy of abolition; and when we saw a theological seminary 
in our vicinity, made the scene of these intrigues, we called the 
attention of the public to the subject. The appeal was suc- 
cessful; the nuisance was promptly abated. 

With regard to the several kindred subjects, we also took 
that ground which we considered to be clearly pointed out by 
our duty and our station. We explained what we considered 
to be the true theory, in relation to the political rights and 
character of the catholics—we repelled the libellous asper- 
sions of the writers of Pleas for_the West—we exposed the 
foreign emissary, and the mercenary northern pedler of li- 
centious books. 

But we were not allowed to perform these labors uninter- 
rupted. The sectarian papers took alarm, and we were as- 
sailed in the most coarse, violent, and abusive terms. The 
Cincinnati Journal took the lead in this attempt to hush the 
voice of truth, and week after week poured out upon us the 
vindictive spleen of the disappointed politician. As we shall 
notice these attacks in another place, we pass them at present. 

Unfortunately for the interests of the Western Monthly 
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Magazine, its publisher at the period we speak of, was the 
proprietor of the Cincinnati Journal, and was deeply imbued 
with the fanatical spirit of his party; and when it was resolved 
by that party that a journal which dared to advocate inde- 
pendent opinions must be silenced, he was induced to believe 
that it was his duty or his inéerest, to join in the attempt. A 
large number of the subscribers obtained by himself or his 
agents, were persons entertaining similar opinions, and the 
names of those were immediately and angrily withdrawn;— 
and the larger proportion, in their haste to perform an act of 
resentment, forgot that they had no right to rescind a com- 
tract, made for a year, before its expiration, nor did they even 
recollect the ordinary christian duty of paying for the num- 
bers actually received by them. A number of letters was 
addressed to us from this class of persons, some of which 
were anonymous, and the majority of them couched in scur- 
rilous and violent language—one inclosed a tin cross, suspend- 
ed by a tow string—another hinted that a mob could be got 
up in Cincinnati as well as in Charlestown—and another told 
us that his prayers were put up for the death of the Magazine. 
Such were the means used in a christian country, and in a 
land in which the freedom of the press is guaranteed to every 
citizen, by persons professing to be christians, to silence a 
discussion in which they discovered their intolerance to be 
exposed! 

t was obvious from internal evidence, that most of these 
letters were written by weak and illiterate individuals, who 
had no knowledge of the question under controversy, and who 
did not discover the distinction that we took between the po- 
litical opinions of the catholics, and their religious tenets, and 
that while we claimed for them the rights of citizens, we pro- 
nounced no opinion whatever upon their theological tenets.— 
We only asked for them that charity which St. Chrysostom 
recommended, when he said, ‘We ought to reprove and con- 
demn impieties and heretical doctrines, but to spare the men, 
and to pray for their salvation’-—and which the excellent and 
learned Jeremy Taylor inculcates, when he says of the catho- 
lics: ‘their professions and decrees are to be regretted and 
condemned, but the persons to be permitted, because by their 
good lives they confute their doctrines; that is, they give evi- 
dence that they think no evil to be censequent to such opin- 
ions; and if they did, that they live good lives is argument 
sufficient that they would themselves cast the first stone against 
their own opinions, if they thought them guilty of such misde- 
meanors.’ 
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If some of these persons were misguided by want of capa- 
city, others were deceived by the misstatements which ap- 
peared from time to time in the Cincinnati Journal, in which 
our opinions were perverted and misrepresented, in such a 
manner, as to induce those who did not read the Magazine, to 
suppose that the editor was in the habit of publishing some- 
thing indecent, immoral, or irreligious. Carefully abstaining 
from quotations, which would have exposed the artifice, giv- 
ing neither reason nor evidence, artfully evading every clue 
by which the trick could have been discovered—a series of 
paragraphs was published, containing round assertions only, 
and intended for the special edification of those, who not hav- 
ing brains enough to think for themselves, depended upon the 
editor of the Cincinnati Journal to think for them. 

Had these comments been confined within the legitimate 
sphere of criticism—had the style or sentiments of the editor 
of this work been made the subject of remark, and had the 
objector pointed out the offensive paragraphs, so that others 
could judge of the fairness of his criticism—we should have 
made no reply. We never have appealed, and never shall 
appeal, from the decision of any critic, who shall set out the 

rounds and the reasons of his sentence. The paragraphs al- 
Tuded to, were made up of that mere slang and cant which 
partizan writers address ad captandum to the multitude; of 
personal abuse, unfair towards us, discreditable to the writer, 
and unprovoked—because we had in no instance attacked the 
author of them. Even these reasons would not have induced 
us to notice those strictures, had they not come from a minis- 
ter of the gospel, who was presumed prima este to be aman 
of truth, and who a. a pernicious and bad tendency in 
our writings. We could not pass over such charges. The 
editor of this Magazine prizes his reputation for morality and 
correct principle, far above any fame which could be awarded 
him by the most partial judgment of his country, for talent, 
ingenuity, or attainment. He has appeared before the public 
as the editor or author of about fifteen volumes, and he feels 
some pride in the belief, that not a single paragraph can be 
Se out, to which he has given his sanction, which is irre- 
igious, immoral, or indelicate. He has earned the right to 
give his opinion upon matters which may be under public dis- 
cussion; and he has some reason to feel indignant, when he 
finds himself charged with having uttered immoral and licen- 
tious sentiments. 

We were, therefore, induced to reply to the editor of the 
Cincinnati Journal. An article was prepared for the last Au- 
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gust number of the Magazine, and was actually printed, con- 
taining our response to these attacks. After correcting the 
proof sheet, and supposing the number for that month to be 
complete, we left home on a tour to the eastern states. No 
sooner was our back turned, than the editor of the Journal 
procured surreptitiously several proof sheets of the article 
relating to himself, called a meeting of four or five gentlemen 
who were lawyers, of his own religious party, and succeeded in 
getting them to advise the publisher of the Magazine, that the 
publication of that article would render him liable to a prose- 
cution for libel. The article was suppressed. 

The whole annals of editorial experience, would scarcely 
afford another instance of such duplicity and meanness, as 
was evinced in this disgraceful proceeding. A man who had 
been the first assailant, whose columns had been open to at- 
tacks on us, watching his opportunity until we were absent, 
abstracting proof sheets from a printing office, and procuring 
their suppression, by working upon the fears of an imbecile 
publisher! A committee of gentlemen of the bar, permit- 
ting a paper taken by stealth from a printing office to be 
read to them, and passing an opinion upon an article which 
was wholly defensive, to produce its suppression, in the ab- 
sence of the writer! 

On our return home, we called upon the printer and the 
publisher, for the manuscript of the article, which was thus 
suppressed—it was lost! e demanded one of the several 
ada sheets, which had been taken, and had been read to at 
east fifty persons, to convince them of our wickedness—but 


they were not to be found. It was not until the ae mye of 


three weeks, and upon our threatening to expose the names 
of all the parties to this nefarious transaction, that we procur- 
ed one of the proof sheets of the stolen article. 

Such have been the acts, and even the violence, resorted to, 
to silence free discussion. 

On being advised of this transaction, we thought it our duty 
to say to the publisher, that our connection with him must 
cease. From that time, his exertions have been unceasingly 
used to injure the circulation of the Magazine. His neglect 
to attend to letters addressed to him on business by some sub- 
scribers, his rudeness to others, and the reports industriously 
circulated by him that the Magazine had become unpopular, 
and that it would be discontinued at the close of the year, are 
known to our subscribers—but they were not known to us 
until recently. The slovenly vy en of the recent 
numbers, the delay of the last to the end of the month, and 
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the advertisement published without our knowledge on the 
cover, requiring the subscribers to make payment to E. ‘Taylor 
or his agents, and to no other person, and threatening to sue 
such as should be in arrear, consummated this nefarious scheme 
of deception upon the public and the editor. From that ad- 
vertisement, the public would not only infer that the publica- 
tion of the Magazine was stopped, but that the outstanding 
debts were the property of the late publisher. The truth is 
that they are the joint property of that person and the editor. 
We have settled all our accounts, including the expenses of 
the December number; and by an award made by three gen- 
tlemen of this city, on the 19th of December last, it appears 
that there remained on that day a balance in the hands of Eli 
Taylor, for one half of which a decree was made in favor of 
the editor. Yet in the face of that award, shewing a balance 
in his hands, he has had the effrontery to publish the statement, 
that for eighteen months he has sustained the Magazine at an 
expense far above its proceeds, and that after all its dues are 
paid, there will be a considerable loss—the whole of which, from 
beginning to end, is untrue. The receipts of the Magazine 
have overbalanced its expenditures, and there are now out- 
standing, from seven to ten thousand dollars. 

It has further been deemed expedient by Mr. Taylor and 
his advisers, to retain in his hands, the books and lists of sub- 
scribers—for the good of religion, and the support of the pro- 
testant cause. All that we have been able to procure, has been 
a division of the list of subscribers, by which one half of it 
only has come into our possession. 

By these various acts of violence, we are not only deprived 
of what we have earned, and will be driven to the necessity 
of a suit at law to procure the facilities for collecting our por- 
tion of the outstanding debt; but are obliged, after five years 
labor in establishing this work, to re-commence it as a new 
undertaking, and undergo the expense of throwing it into cir- 
culation by the procuring of a new list of subscribers. 

It is with reluctance that we occupy so many pages in re- 
ference to our personal concerns; but it is a duty which the 
editor owes to himself. He was the founder, and has always 
been the conductor of this work; he alone is responsible for 
its character, and it is proper that he should explain the cau- 
ses which have interrupted the regularity of its appearance, 
and cramped him in the performance of his duty to the public. 
To them, and not to a band of fanatics, is he responsible for 
the sentiments he may be pleased to publish; and it is for 
them, now to decide whether the Western Monthly Magazine, 
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under his direction, has fulfilled their expectations, and de- 
serves to be sustained. It has shaken off the incubus which 
encumbered it, and absorbed the nourishment which should 
have given it sustenance, and is once more under the direction 
of its original proprietor. ‘The public also are interested in 
the disclosures that we have made. The desperate efforts of a 
party hostile to liberty, to seize upon the presses, and the 
seminaries of the country, or to awe them into silence, should 
warn the American people of the dangers that lie ambushed 
under the guise of ultra sanctity, and induce them to rally 
round the cherished principles of freedom. Puny as these 
etforts have been, they show the existence of a disposition as 
pernicious as it is artful, and one which, if permitted to grow 
into mature strength, would dye this whole continent with the 
blood of its children. ‘The spirit of the dark ages has rolled 
back upon us, with all its narrow maxims of intolerance, and 
its fury of persecution. The cloud has passed over: the 
South has been waked up to a sense of its danger, and the 
Fast and North have nobly disarmed the intrigues of a rem- 
nant of their people. But though rebuked, the evil spirit is 
not laid. It has only withdrawn its fangs, and crouched for 
safety. 

In the future direction of this work, we shall continue to 
maintain the same independent ground that we have always 
occupied. We shall criticise without fear, but we hope always 
with impartiality. Religion will always be treated with res- 
pect, and its interests advocated with zeal. ‘The cause of ed- 
ucation will, as heretofore, receive a liberal portion of our at- 
tention. These great interests of society we consider to be 
co-existent; no education is worth the trouble of attainment, 
no literature is pure and salutary, which is not hased upon the 
broad foundation of a pure religious belief; and we are zeal- 
ous in the cause of letters, because we are satisfied that a 
chaste and elegant literature is the noblest and most efficient 
aid to virtue. 

Devoted as we have ever been to the interests of the West, 
we need hardly repeat that our best efforts shall be unceas- 
ingly given towards the advancement of its prosperity, and 
the defence of its population from the pen of the foreign emis- 
sary, or the slanderous tongue of the disguised demagogue, 
who from ambition, or for bread, traduces those who have 
caressed and sheltered him. 

A valued correspondent, to whose elegant and accurate pen 
we have been heretofore much indebted, has engaged to fur- 


nish a series of articles, for the present volume, on the sub- 
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jectof internal improvement; and we anticipate that his arti- 
cles will be rich in facts of interest to the whole West. 

Several other gentlemen in whose abilities we have full 
confidence, have promised to become regular contributors to 
our pages; and we now hope, that with their assistence, we 
shall be able to give to this work the high character, which we 
have always felt ambitious to secure for it. 

It remains for the western public to decide whether this 
work shall be sustained. In our hands it shall not die, so long 
as it continues to receive the approbation of our intelligent 
fellow-citizens, and to be, as we trust it has been, an useful 
auxiliary to the infant literature of our new states. 


(“> As a portion only of the subscription has come to our 
hands, we shall be unable to send the present number to all of 
our subscribers. ‘Those who shall be omitted, and any others 
who desire to become subscribers, are requested to transmit 
their names to the publishers—Fasu, Ryper, & Co. 





Art. IIL—AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


Tue following article was prepared for the August number 
of the Magazine, and excluded in the manner related in the 
a pages. It is now published with only a few ver- 
yal corrections. 


Among the many difficulties which beset the path of editor- 
ship, there is none more vexatious, than that spirit of party 
which exists among us, which is ramified throughout the whole 
political and social system, and prevents a large portion of 
our reading community from examining subjects abstractly, 
under the sober light of philosophical analysis. No matter 
what the subject may be, it is impossible to treat it in a spirit 
of free criticism, without ruffling the plumage of some belliger- 
ent partizan, who stands ready to make battle with any one 
who presumes to think differently from himself. If history or 
political economy be the topic of discussion, the writer is sure 
to awaken the ire of some nullifier or anti-nullifier, some bank 
or anti-bank man, some tariflite or anti-tariffite—some one of 
the party collared menials, who maintain certain opinions 
because they are held by certain great men whom they follow. 
If a question in metaphysics or in morals is argued, some of- 
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fended sectarian in religion, imagines that his creed is attack- 
ed, or that violent hands are about to be laid upon his great 
man, and straightway proceeds to anathematize the bold in- 
truder into what he considers a sacred field. If avoiding 
these dangerous coverts, where perils lie ambushed in every 
nook, the critic ventures to wing a shaft at some vagrant po- 
et, who is found loitering slip-shod in the flowery paths of 
Parnassus—the bard hath a brother who is an editor, or a part- 
ner who compounds paragraphs for a weekly periodical, who 
forthwith pricks up his ears like some valiant little lap-dog, 
and falls to barking. Alas! for the critic who oflends a poet, 
or the friend of a poet! he is a doomed man—the fraternity 
of rhyming gentlemen, and the great host of small writers, 
mark him, and pass the word to each other, to ‘let no such 
man be trusted!’ 

It is scarcely possible to write an article in which passing 
events, or current opinions, are alluded to, without ruffling the 
temper of some of these extremely sensitive gentlemen. If 
we hint at the importance of a permanent banking system, 
some furious partisan cries out, ‘bought up by the bank! If 
we venture to suggest that our happy country is in the enjoy- 
ment of the liberty purchased by our forefathers, the scrib- 
blers on the other side are sure to say we are ‘bribed by the 
kitchen cabinet!’ 

But if, on the other hand, an editor is careful to avoid the 
topics which engage the attention of partisans, and confines 
himself to what these sapient censors of the periodical press 
consider proper subjects of literary animadversion, they are 
still not satisfied. ‘Taking counsel from self-knowledge, rather 
than from any true canon of criticism, they persist in believ- 
ing that every man writes from some selfish or sinister motive, 
and when they find an article which is independent in its tone, 
though not liable to the suspicion of party bias, they pounce 
upon it whith the — ‘malignant,’ ‘envious,’ ‘prejudi- 
ced,’ and other equally complimentary phrases, culled from 
the slang dictionary. 

The most amusing instance of this kind, occurred when we 
noticed a certain book, purporting to comprise a series of lec- 
tures on ‘the natural sciences.’ One would suppose that 
such a work was fair game, and if an-author asserted that the 
moon was made of green cheese, that the earth was supported 
on the back of a great tortoise, or other similar heresies, there 
could be no possible offence given to any, but the author, by 
treating such opinions with ridicule. The book we refer to, 
contained propositions just as absurd as those; yet our review 
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drew down upon us the wrath of the editors of our city, who 
insisted that we were malignant and envious—envious of the 
discoveries that a horse has microscopic eyes, an elk inflexible 
legs, and a dog no power of vision! We were seriously ad- 
monished, moreover, of the impropriety of criticising so se- 
verely an elderly gentleman, and a near neighbor—as if the 
errors of a greyheaded writer are more pardonable than those 
of a boy, and our near neighbors entitled to a monopoly in 
the publication of nonsense. 

The whole world was abusing Mrs. Trollope, and Colonel 
Hamilton. We determined for once to go with the crowd, 
jumped into the omnibus with the motleys, and railed away at 
English chambermaids and captains, satisfied that any one 
might belabor a British tourist with impunity. But the mot- 
leys were not disposed to believe, that another could do from 
disinterested motives, that which they did for reasons best 
known to themselves, and our tilt at the Britons was set down 
under the title, ‘national prejudice.’ 

We made a push at the abolitionists—hinting, as gently as 
we could, that the flirtations of a community of students in 
our neighborhood, with colored females, were not exactly ac- 
cording to Gunter—when lo! an unshaven fellow, in marvel- 
lously foul linen, with a shilelah in hand, called on us for sat- 
isfaction, and not getting it, bestowed upon us the weight of 
his wrath in some two or three columns of a religious newspa- 
per, while a grave gentleman whispered in our ear that our 
interference in such matters was infamous. 

Scarcely knowing which way to turn, we pounced upon 
the booksellers for republishing the obscenities of the London 
presses, and upon the newspaper editors for puffing them;— 
when a Philadelphia editor threw down his gauntlet, offering 
to prove upon our body the immaculate purity of American 
bibliopoles, and the incorruptible probity of the editorial 
corps. 

A friend of ours sent to us a sensible article on finance, 
another gave us some judicious reflections on Trust compa- 
nies, for both of which we were grateful—but the great Globe, 
scenting a treason ‘in the tainted breeze,’ straightway pro- 
nounced us pensioners of Mr. Biddle. 

We took up the subject of the crusades. Certain persons, 
finding that we inhabited a goodly land, and emulating the 
fame of Peter the hermit, began to preach a crusade against 
the infidels of the west, inviting the pious knights and females 
of the east, to follow them to the conquest of the goodly land, 
that was given up to ignorance and idolatry. We tuncied 
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that we might, without any offence, stand up for our firesides 
and altars. The West was our home, the birthplace of our 
children, the abode of those to whom we were bound by the 
closest ties of affinity and friendship. If it was misrepresent- 
ed, what could be more natural, than to point out the misrep- 
resentation?—what more excusable, not to say praiseworthy, 
than to defend its character?’ We ventured to suggest that 
we were not quite so ignorant as some people might think— 
and for proof, pointed to our constitutions, our laws, our col- 
leges, our religious institutions, and other good things, which, 
though young, are vigorous and flourishing. Plain as the path 
of our duty seemed, we were not permitted to tread it unas- 
sailed. The children of the pilgrims fancied themselves in- 
sulted, by an argument which denied to them the exclusive 
possession of intelligence and religion; not satisfied with our 
admission of all that they chose to assume for their own land, 
they denounced with bitter acrimony, our éliberality in claim- 
ing some few traits of civilization for ourselves, and in object- 
ing toa scale of comparison, which placed them at the apex, 
and ourselves at the base, of social improvement. We were 
pelted and squibbed with paragraphs, abused in anonymous 
letters, and threatened with the total annihilation of the 
Western Monthly—as if they supposed that the western peo- 
ple had not patriotism enough to support a work which de- 
fended the character of the country, and rebuked the audacity 
of its maligners. These officious gentlemen were, however, 
doomed to a sudden overthrow, and that not from us, but from 
the hand which they had licked in fawning adulation: their 
chief writer, in the publication of the discourse on which we 
had commented, omitted the propositions which we had poit- 
ed out as most objectionable, and which the motleys had so la- 
boriously defended, leaving them to fight on their own respon- 
sibility, and to carry on the crusade for themselves. 

Yet what people boast more of their independent presses, 
than the Americans? Where do we hear more proper re- 
marks on the value of sound criticism? What nation seems 
more emulous of possessing a native literature? And how 
can any of these things exist, where every opinion is tried by 
a party test, and where editors are expected to follow popular 
clamor, and to pamper the idle prejudices of the day, instead 
of correcting them? The truth is, that the intolerence of 
party is such, that the fields of literature, science, and morals, 
have ceased to be neutral ground, sacred from the ruffian vio- 
lence of militant partisans; and the editor of a periodical, 
who would earn his pittance in quiet, must be content with 
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retailing dull common places, civil puffs, and inoffensive senti- 
mentality. An independent article, which strikes at current 
opinions, which ridicules dominant follies, or condemns a pop- 
dee vice, is read, and perhaps admired, but its author is de- 
nounced, and villified—and is taught, in the hard school of ex- 
perience, that in this country, sound criticism, means a criti- 
cism that is mere sound. 

If the small editors alone were engaged in this unhallowed 
war against liberal investigation, there would be less difficulty 
in correcting the evil; but the disease unfortunately pervades 
the community, and the editor who presumes to think for him- 
self, is admonished of his impudence, in the summary phrase, 
which is supposed to be most effectual in matters of this sort. 
Wo to the editor who ventures to attack an epidemic absurd- 
ity—who has the audacity to be sane on the subject of a pop- 
ular monomania. Do we hint our disbelief of craniology, a 
sapient disciple of Spurziem bids us stop his Magazine—do we 
doubt the immaculate purity of Byron, every sentimental 

oung gentleman, who wears his shirt collar open, fancies 
himeelf insulted—do we suggest that charity is a christian 
virtue, a belligerent clergyman strikes his name from our list 
—do we jostle any preconceived opinion of a subscriber, he 
withdraws his name—do we review a book written by a popu- 
lar clergyman, his whole church testify their belief in the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments—do what we may, some 
gentleman, whose liver happens to be disordered, stops his 
subscription. Suppose we should avoid all litigated questions, 
find fault with no one, have no opinions of our own, but sit 
quietly on the fence, smiling amiably on all parties, we should 
be insufferably dull—the motleys would all be satisfied, and 
gingle their caps and bells in approbation, but our subscribers 
would withdraw. 

Then the abused phrase, American literature, is a fertile 
source of heart-burning. A lad at college writes a string of 
verses, sends them to us with an assurance that they are the 
first fruits of his muse, and begs that we will correct the 
spelling, punctuation, and phraseology, and publish them in 
our valuable miscellany. We decline, and are soundly rated 
in some boy’s and girl’s weekly, ‘devoted to literature and 
science,’ for not patronizing native genius. A neighbor pub- 
lishes a poem, and lays a copy on our table—we have no dis- 
position to offend our neighbor, and are silent—a contempora- 
ry pronounces that such an omission cannot be accidental, 
and that we are nota true man. He who will not puff, indis- 
criminately, all the juvenile outpourings of native brains, is 
untrue to the purpose and duty of an American editor. 
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But the class of writers to whom we now allude, do not 
exactly seem to understand themselves, when they use the 
term American literature; for according to them, this compre- 
hensive phrase includes only the literature of the corner of 
America in which they were born. They are not aware that 
there is any college but their Alma Mater, that there are any 
schools but those of their native state, or any American books 
but those which they thumbedat home. Hence the senseless 
tirade about the destitution of the South, and the ignorance of 
the West, and hence the petulant stream of vituperation con- 
tinually poured out by a knot of exotic scribblers upon the 
editor of this Magazine, because he will not give his adhesion 
to the narrow and bigoted distinctions, which would elevate 
one portion of the union, by degrading another, and destroy 
the vigor and originality of American literature, by rendering 
the great majority of writers dependent upon the smiles of a 
self-exalted few. 

To show how unreasonable men become, who suffer them- 
selves to be governed by party feelings, we give an example, 
which is to the point. 

In the course of one of the controversies forced on us, for 
having dared to speak our mind, a religious editor in Cincin- 
nati, a the purpose of correcting our notions about New- 
England, reoublished an article written by a traveling New- 
Englander, which cei originally in the London New 
Monthly, and in which we find the following propositions: 

‘Yankee land, or the New-England portion of the United 
States, does not make a great figure in the map of the Ameri- 
can republic, yet the traveler who leaves it out of his route, 
can tell but little what the Americans are. The history of the 
yankees is the history of the republic.’ 

Here we are indoctrinated in the important truth, that the 
whole history of the United States is comprised within that 
of New-England. Does this mean that of the twenty-four 
states composing the union, the six New-England states alone 
have any history, or that all that relates to the other eighteen, 
is so insignificant as to be wholly unworthy of mention? We 
had supposed that the history of New-York contained some 
matters worthy of notice—that the government of William 
Penn afforded subjects of contemplation which the statesman 
and philanthropist might study with interest—that the early 
history of South Carolina, Virginia, and even Louisiana, was 
fraught with events deserving a place in the annals of America. 

If we pass down to the period of the revolution, we might 
inquire whether the ‘history of the vankees’ comprises all 
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the events, and all the distinguished names, of that glorious 
era. Had the middle and western states no part in that noble 
contest, or in the discussions which preceded and attended it? 
Did Washington, Henry, the Lees, f aoe Rutledge, Ham- 
ilton ,Madison, Monroe, Rufus King, Jay, &c., take no part in 
the revolution, or were they so insignificant as to be unworthy 
of mention? 

At a still later period, is the glory of the nation so eclipsed 
by that of New-England, that the names of Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Jackson, Marshall, Pinckney, Wirt, are lost in 
the greater blaze of ‘yankee’ intellect? 

Was the war of 1813, 14, fought in New-England, and are 
its trophies to be found only in the history of that land? Are 
the achievements of Jackson and Harrison, Brown and Scott, 
of no account in the history of the republic? 

In the diplomatic and political events of that and the subse- 
quent period, do the names of Gallatin, Bayard, Dallas, Clay, 
Calhoun, Hayne, Sergeant, McDuffie, and Van Buren, cut no 
figure in our history? 

If the science and literature of our country form any part 
of its history, shall we exclude from ours the names of Ritten- 
house, Rush, and Wistar, and those of Wirt, Brown, Irving, 
Paulding, Cooper, Verplanck, Bird, and Kennedy—orare they 
included in the history of the yankees? 

Shame on the meanness and dishonesty which would thus 
elevate a minority of the nation at the expense of the majority, 
that would degrade America to elevate New-England, and 
would desecrate the hallowed fame of Washington, and of the 
illustrious dead who sleep with him in glory, to gratify the idle 
lust of sectional vanity! 

Let us take another specimen of the logic, which is quoted 
for our especial information. 

‘Such is the predominance of character and civilization;— 
the other states are becoming like yankees, while the yankees 
are keeping like themselves. It is in New-England, therefore, 
that you find the most original, operative, and distinctly mark- 
ed American character. Here should the traveler begin and 
end.’ 

Here we are taught, that the traveler who wishes to see 
America may begin and end in New-England—it is of no im- 
portance to visit any other part of the continent. The empire 
state is a mere appendage; Pennsylvania, with her great ca- 
nals and roads, is too insignificant for notice; the old domin- 
ion is of no account, and the great West, for which a learned 
divine has written a Plea, and which Metternich, the pope, 
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and the crowned heads of Europe, have made the centre of 
vast intrigues,is not worth a glance. Eheu! whata tremen- 
dous country is New-England! 

‘In other states there is a mixture, greater or less, of for- 
eign population; but in New-England the population is homo- 
geneous and native—the emigrant does not settle there.’ 

Indeed? Why then does the New- England Magazine con- 
tain alarming articles about the influx of foreigners?—and 
how did it happen ‘that the capital of New-England has been 
thrown into consternation by the threats of a catholic mob, 
and that her temples and mansions stand only through the 
forbearance of a catholic bishop?” How came ‘such masses 
of dark mind, and such despotic power over it in a single 
man’—namely, in a bishop, who is always a single man—in 
the bosom of this homogeneous population? ° 

The truth is, that the population of all the southern states, 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, is fully as homogeneous as that 
of New-England. 

We extract these paragraphs only to show what insolent 
superciliousness, what mere puerile bragging, is quoted delib- 
erately, for our special information, by an editor who taxes us 
with partiality, and is quarreling with us for speaking in terms 
of approbation of the western character. Have gentlemen 
who harbor in their own bosoms, such strong predelections for 
their own birthplaces, no charity for the affections of others? 
We honor the patriotism and filial pride, of him who clings in 
fondness to the spot of his nativity,and the graves of his fore- 
fathers. The sentiment is natural and generous; it is a vir- 
tuous and ennobling feeling, fraught with good deeds, and pro- 
lific of high achievement. But they who cherish it, should 
not in its indulgence forget, that it 1s developed with equal 
strength, and kindred sensibility, in other bosoms, and in doing 
honor to the memory of their own fathers, should beware how 
they trample on the ashes of other men, of equal worth. 

Such discussions are the bane of literature. They sicken 
and disgust the scholar, who looks to principles and not men, 
and the rays of whose midnight lamp, as they fall upon the 
book of knowledge, throw no beams upon the surrounding 
gloom, in which the passions revel. The pursuits of litera- 
ture cannot be mingled with the fierce seit. the petty jeal- 
ousies, and the groveling intrigues, of the world. The eye 
that would investigate the wonders of the heav enly bodies, 
looks through a tube which excludes surrounding objects— 
which directs, concentrates, and extends the vision, to the 
proper subject of research. It is not only necessary, but 
3 
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easily practicable, to view such subjects intently and abstract- 
ly. We may study and admire the beauties of Homer, with- 
out knowing the place of his birth, or caring for his lineage. 

Until these principles shail be recognized, and brought into 
yractical operation, we can never expect to find a manly tone 
in our literature, a fearless investigation of truth, or a calm 
exposition of principles, in any department of moral or intel- 
lectual research. Intelligent beings may be taught or persua- 
ded, but they cannot be bullied into any faith. 

This brings us to the catholic question. In our last num- 
ber we gave an article, in which, without touching on the 
creed of that denomination, we condemned the unjust and un- 
christian course pursued towards them by our religious news- 
papers, and denied the existence of any evidence showing the 
American catholics to be less patriotic than other of our fel- 
low-citizens. In that article we gave the facts, as we went 
along, from which our inferences were drawn; and of course, 
left an opportunity for any fair opponent to show that our facts 
were misstated, or our inferences improperly deduced. Yet 
in answer to such an article, we find in the Cincinnati Journal 
the following temperate and christian remarks: 


¢ Western Monthly Magazine.—In the June number of this work, we find 
another elaborate article in favor of the catholics. In our apprehension this 
article is false in its assumptions, incorrect in its statement of facts, violent 
and sarcastic in its spirit, and adapted to do great injury to the cause of truth. 
Of the notice bestowed upon us, we make nocomplaint. Personally, we have 
no collision with the editor of the Magazine; but we do most sincerely regret 
the course which he has lately pursued. Catholic periodicals throughout the 
country, copy his articles with avidity, and make them the occasion of fresh 
clamors, against protestant bigotry and intolerance. As the publishers of the 
Magazine are also the publishers of the Cincinnati Journal, they have ear- 
nestly endeavored to preventa collision between these periodicals. They are 
equally interested in the success of both. At thetr solicitation, we have re- 
mained silent. Butin the present attitude of the catholic question, our read- 
ers will not forgive us, if we fail to express our opinion of the pernicious 
articles in the Western Monthly. We hope to do this clearly and kindly. We 
have made every exertion to avoid this controversy. It has been forced upon 
us. Nothing remains for us but to defend, when we find leisure, the protes- 
tant religious press against the calumniesof the Western Monthly, with the 
ability which God gives us, and the charity which should characterize a re- 
ligious discussion. ° 


This is truly a pretty specimen of ‘the charity which should 
characterize a religious discussion! This is what is called 
doing the thing ‘clearly and kindly!’ and these being but the 
first big drops, that have fallen from these black clouds of edi- 
torial wrath, we feel some little curiosity to behold the por- 
tended storm, which is so deliberately announced, in the full 
exuberance of its outpourings. 
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The writer of that paragraph will excuse us for calling upon 
him to prove the assertions which he has made, and for givin 
him the assurance that if he does not do so, we shall hold him 
up to the world as a slanderer, to the terror of all others in 
like manner offending. ‘To fair criticism, we never object— 
we are willing to take what we give; but when an editor 
makes round assertions without proof, when he descends to 
personal abuse, and laying aside the question in controversy, 
assails the character of his adversary, he deserves to be held 
up to scorn. We use plain language. When a clergyman 
deviates so far from the path of rectitude, as to become the 
instrument of a faction, and a common brawler in the quarrels 
of other men, he must no longer expect to be shielded from ex- 
posure by the sacred oflice which he abuses. Religious edi- 
tors must be taught that they are not to be permitted to as- 
sail the feelings and characters of gentlemen with impunity. 
We are determined to put up with no such impertinence, 
whatever may be the standing of him who commits the offence, 
or however strongly he may be entrenched in the bulwarks 
of party, or sustained by individuals who prompt his words 
and aid in his defence. 

We shall dissect this example of the ‘ability,’ and ‘charity 
which should characterize a religious discussion.’ 

In the first place we inquire, with what degree of truth this 
is styled a ‘religious discussion, and how the writer will ex- 
cuse himself for the deception attempted to be practised in giv- 
ing it that name? In our article on the catholic question, 
which forms the text for his comments, we avoided any dis- 
cussion of the religious tenets of the catholics—we confined 
our remarks to the political and social character of that peo- 
ple—we claimed for them simply the civil protection guaran- 
tied by our constitution, and the respect due to them as 
peaceable and patriotic citizens—we deprecated the abuse of 
the public mind by sectarian bigotry, and mercenary specula- 
tion—and we disclaimed the pretensions of the editor of the 
Journal—set up for himself and his brethren—to have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of a subject, which is essentially political, 
and not religious. ‘The editor of the Journal must show that 
this is a religious discussion. 

‘In the June number of this work, we find another elaborate 
article in favor of the catholics.’ Although it is not express- 
ly said here, that there had been a previous ‘elaborate article 
in favor of the catholics,’ in the Western Monthly, it is ob- 
viously intended that such an inference shall be drawn, and 
as a lie by inference, is just as immoral as a lie direct, we hope 
that will be cleared up. 
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‘{n our apprehension this article is false in its assumptions, 
incorrect in its statement of facts, violent and sarcastic in its 
spirit, and adapted to do great injury to the cause of truth.’-— 
Seve are four serious and distinct charges, to all which we 
plead not guilty, and we call on him who has made them, to 
exhibit his proof. To this proof we shall hold him strictly, 
and in default thereof treat him as one who has borne false 
witness against his neighbor. ‘There must be no shuffling nor 
quibbling. ‘The article is not said to be false in some of its 
assumptions, but in its assumptions, which includes all—not 
incorrect in its statement of some facts, but incorrect in its 
statement of facts, generally—and the rest of the sentence is 
equally positive, general and denunciatory. Not a single 
instance is given, or argument used, to support these grave 
assertions; the whole rests upon the ipse dizit of Mr. Brainerd, 
and is pronounced in the full assurance of that comfortable 
infallibility which he claims for the religious newspapers. As 
he proposes, however, to treat us with charity and kindness, 
we call upon him for specifications which shall point out 
wherein the said article is— 

1. False in its assumptions, 

2. Incorrect in its statement of facts, 

3. Violent and sarcastic in its spirit, and, 

4. Adapted todo great injury to the cause of truth. 

And in default of such specifications, and of the evidence 
requisite to support them, we hold him who uttered them, 
guilty of bearing false witness against his neighbor. 

‘Personally, we have no collision with the editor of the 
Magazine.’ Indeed! why then seek a collision? What is the 
gratuitous assault upon us contained in the above quoted par- 
agraph, if it is not personal? It attacks no principle which we 
maintain—it controverts no fact which we assert—it offers no 
argument—but is mere abusive personal defamation, such as, 
if uttered by a female a century ago, might have caused her 
to be ducked as a common scold. 

‘But we do most sincerely regret the course he has pursu- 
ed.’ Sir, we thank you kindly, and assure you ‘most sincete- 
ly,’ that the regret is mutual. Give us credit, therefore, for 
as much charity in our disapprobation of your course, as you 
have shown towards ours. 

‘Catholic periodicals throughout the country copy his arti- 
cles with avidity.’ We are glad to hear it—we like to know 
that our articles circulate freely. It is some proof that they 
are worth reading—and we have no disrelish to have them 
read by catholics. We know some very clever people of that 
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persuasion, whose acquaintance we esteem highly; and we 
have even gone the fearful length of exchanging visits with a 
priest. ‘The catholics copy our articles!—how shocking!— 
We had no idea that this editor was such a respecter of per- 
sons; nor could we have supposed that so charitable a gentle- 
man would object to the circulation of an American periodical 
among the ‘masses of dark mind, whose ignorance is the 
theme of such constant discussion. But as we are not certain 
that the fact isas he has stated, and as we have not seen our 
articles republished in more than one catholic paper, we again 
call upon him for proof, and will thank him kindly for the 
names of adozen or two of the catholic papers throughout the 
country—or if he cannot muster so many, of half a dozen—in 
which our articles have been republished. In looking them 
up, he will probably stumble on a good many protestant pa- 
pers, who show us equal civility. 

‘Our readers will not forgive us, if we fail to express our 
opinions of the pernicious articles in the Western Monthly. ’ 
What a sad affair the Western Monthly is getting to be. It 
will not abuse the catholics, puff Theresa Reed, defend the 
mob,nor slander the West. It is provokingly obstinate, in not 
suffering itself to be used in certain politico-religious move- 
ments. It will not be party collared. Pernicious articles!— 
Will the editor be kind enough to point them out? Was our 
article on the abolition doctrines of Lane Seminary, which 
was abused in his paper, one of them?—the trustees of that 
institution adopted our views, and purged the walls of that 
pestilence. Was our criticism on the Plea for the West one? 
—the public seem to relish it well. Is the discussion of the 
catholic question another?—the Churchman sustains the same 
views, so does the New-England Magazine, so do the National 
Gazette, the American Qurterly Review, the Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette, and other respectable papers. Indeed, there are so 
many who think with us that the editor of the Journal must 
go to this warfare with the confidence of the giant of Lydia, 
who expected to erect a pyramid with the sculls of his victims. 
Pernicious articles! In what way? Are they indelicate, im- 
moral, or irreligious? We have imagined that in these res- 
pects the Western Monthly stood above reproach. What 
then is our sin? Have we failed to castigate the numerous 
follies and vices that grow up like rank weeds in prosperous 
times, ‘the cankers of a calm world and a long peace?” Tru- 
ly they are so numerous that we should need the many arms 
of Briareus to grasp them all—but we have not failed to cut 
at such as come in our way. ‘These are not our faults—the 
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real ground of our offence is, that we have refused to abuse 
the catholics, and disdained to aid the profligate book pedlers, 
who are fleecing the public, by the sale of that contemptible 
compound of falsehood and fanatacism, which bears the title 
of ‘Six months in a Convent;’ and the lament sung over us by 
the editor of the Journal, might be set to the tune of the chil- 


dren’s song:— 
‘ Fire, fire, burn stick, 
Stick wont beat dog, 


Dog wont bite pig, 
And pig wont go over the bridge. ’ 


We cannot be coaxed nor cuffed into the ranks of those 
who are castigating the catholics, who will not cross the bridge 
that separates them from the puritans! 

‘We hope to do this clearly and kindly.’ No doubt of it. 
You have pointed out our errors very clearly, in your own opin- 


ion, but have failed to tell what they are, leaving all the rest of 


the world in doubt—and kindly of course—can anything be 
more kind and courteous than the phrases, ‘false,’ ‘incorrect 
in its statement of facts, ‘violent and sarcastic,’ ‘pernicious,’ 
‘calumnies’?—Oh, sir, you are too good—we have not deserv- 
ed such gentle reproof—we sink under the weight of your 
charity—you have heaped coals of fire on our head. 

‘We have made every exertion to avoid this controversy. 
It has been forced upon us.’ A soft answer turneth aside 
wrath—therefore, we desire that what we have now to say, 
shall be whispered in tones barely audible to our worthy friend. 
You are aclergyman, my dear sir, and would not tell a fib for 
the world—what exertion have you made to avoid this contro- 
versy? Speak up, man! nobody shall hurt you. Who began 
this controversy? Have not vour columns been open for a 
year past, to attacks onus? Have we retorted until recently? 
Have we ever attacked you?—tell us when and where. Did 
we commence the discussion of the catholic question? ‘Tell 
us when and where. Have we ever meddled with you, or 
anything belonging to you, until in our last number we repu- 
diated the new-tangled doctrine of the infallibility of the pro- 
testant press? These questions you must answer, or sitdown 
calmly under the charge of bearing false witness against your 
neighbor. It will not do for you to say that you do not keep 
a secretary to make a record of your doings. You have said 
that this controversy was forced on you, and if it be érwe, you 
can prove it; and if it be not true, you must take the conse- 
quences. 
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‘Nothing remains for us but to defend, when we find lei- 
sure, the protestant religious press against the calumnies of 
the Western Monthly, with the ability which God gives us, 
and the charity which should characterize a religious discus- 
sion. ’ 

When we find leisure! A gentleman, professing to be a 
pious man, publishes a slander on another, and proposes to 
establish it at his leisure! An editor who has just returned to 
his post, ‘with a mind invigorated with rest, and enriched by 
observation,’ wants time to prove that he has not uttered 
falsehoods. We grant no such reprieve. He who declared 
this war, must take the consequences. We call upon him to 
prove, at once, all and singular, the charges made against us, 
and in default of such proof, we shall br and him and his abet- 
tors with the ignominy they have earned. He has spoken of 
the calumnies of the Western Monthly; let him prove them. 
We deserve the support of the public no longer, if he can 
make good his charge. Calumnies! is it come to this, that a 
man who will not bow to the dictation of a fraction of one de- 
nomination of the church, must be stigmatized with falsehood, 
calumny, and injury to the cause of truth! Is it to be con- 
ceded that a gentleman who will not join in a sweeping denun- 
ciation against 500,000 of his fellow-citizens, is to be black- 
guarded out of countenance by a newspaper editor? When 
the editor of a literary periodical refers, in the investigation 
of a question, to historical facts, are his lips to be sealed be- 
cause these facts are unpalatable to a branch of the church? 
Are the old times of church and state to be revived, and the 
literature of the nation placed under ecclesiastical censorship? 
Other editors may do as they please, but we raise our voice 
against all such intolerance and false pretension; and especial- 
ly against that vindictive fanaticism which appeals to God for 
ability to perpetrate the crimes of persecution and calumny. 

P.S. Since the above article was written, we discover 
another abusive paragraph devoted to us, in the Cincinnati 
Journal. ‘The most remarkable part of this article is, that the 
editor now sees no reason why we ‘should not hold and occa- 
sionally develop religious sentiments.’ How lately was it 
that this privilege was denied us by the same editor, and the 
integrity of the motives, of a literary or political editor, who 
should interfere with a religious discussion, were held up to 
suspicion? We are permitted to discuss religious questions— 
how kind! We are even permitted to hold ‘religious senti- 
ments’—how condescending! 

The main part of the paragraph, is a discussion upon a sen- 
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tence purporting to have been taken from our article; Dut 
which is not to be found, as quoted by Mr. Brainerd, in our 
Magazine. It is a frabrication of his own. Let our readers 
examine for themselves, and they will find part of that para- 
graph, which he gives continuously, on page 375, and the other 
part on 377. That which we wrote Jast, is placed first, a 
whole page of intervening matter is stricken out, and the 
fractions thus transposed and brought together, form a para- 
graph upon which Mr. B. is pleased to comment! We lately 
exposed a similar act of dishonesty in another person. Do 
they suppose the public will place any confidence in men who 
can be guilty of such flagrant breaches of good faith? or that 
we will condescend to reply to an argument, based on so 
clumsy and so gross a deception? Here is the paragraph, 
which he says is quoted from the Western Monthly: 


‘ We have not yet seen any evidence in the various publications that have 
reached us, of any unfairness on the part of the catholics, in the propagation 
of their religious doctrines. For several years past the religious protestant 
papers of our country, with but few exceptions, have teemed with virulent 
attacks against the catholics, and especially with paragraphs charging them 
substantially with designs hostile to our free institutions, and with a system- 
atic opposition tothe spread of all free inquiry and liberal knowledge.’ 


Our readers can compare it with the article on the catholic 
question, and can then decide for themselves whether hereaf- 
ter any confidence can be placed in a statement of the editor 
of the Cincinnati Journal, which shall not be supported by evi- 
dence better than his own word. 


SONNET. 
FOR JANUARY. 


Rupe child of northern climes, born near the star— 
Which, frozen to its centre, rests alone,— 

Cradled ’mid chrystal seas, who on thy car 

Careerest wildly to our milder zone, 

Sweet flowers, green leaves, all in thy path o’erthrown; 
Hence! giant Winter, to thy home afar, 

And leave to happier sway the dreary earth! 

Come, beauteous Spring! mild power of heavenly birth, 
Whose laughing eye is opened to the sun, 

With blushing rose adorned and lily pale; 

Come, welcome Spring! thy fresh’ning breath exhale, 
On Nature’s dormant form unfold thy veil, 

Restore her beauty, yladness bring tomen, 

And make all life and loveliness, again! 
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The Dying Solder. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


Tue moon rose o’er the battle plain, 
And smiled from her dark throne 
Upon the wounded and the slain, 
Left bleeding there alone. 
A maiden sought that place of death, 
And gazing round the scene, 
She caught a faintly passing breath 
And knelt upon the green. 
‘Oh! Mary dear, why art thou here?? 
Cried one she bended o’er, 
* Our friends have fled, our freedom’s dead, 
It isour home no more; 
Then Mary, dearest Mary! fly, 
And leave, oh! leave me here to die! 


‘ The earth is damp where thou dost kneel 
To raise thy trembling prayer; 
Beneath me, chilling blood I feel 
That scents the dewy air! 
Yet, if thou wilt—pray not for me, 
But for each breathing slave: 
’Tis better far, not living tree, 
To perish with the brave! 
Yes! Mary dear, and with thee near, 
en now Lam most blest: 
But we must part! my pulseless heart 
Is drooping fast to rest; 
Then fare thee well!—my Mary, fly, 
And leave, oh! leave me here to die! 


* What! still upon the gory ground, 
This black and fearful night! 
Hark! didst thou hear that fitful sound, 
Dost mark yon vision’s bright? 
From warrior bosoms spirits burst 
And upward speed their way: 
Shall only mine, like one accurs’d, 
In anguish still delay? 
Oh! Mary dear! forgive this tear, 
Not for myself tis shed; 
With thee alone, | would live on 
Though all the world were dead! 
But no! God bless thee, Mary! fly, 
And leave, oh! leave me here to die!’ 
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The maiden stooped more lowly now 
To catch the quivering breath, 
And kissed the cold dew from his brow ;— 
The soldier slept in death! 
Then rose her agony; long hushed 
As winds before a storm; 
And tears, like rains of April, gushed 
Upon his much loved form; 
And morning light had pierced the night 
Ere Mary left the spot, 
But oft turned round to hear the sound, 
Which frenzied mem’ry brought— 
‘My Mary, dearest Mary! fly, 
And leave, oh! leave me here to die!” r.B. T. 





Arr. II.—CINCINNATI, AT THE CLOSE OF 1835. 


Tue projected Rail-Road between Cincinnati and Charles- 
ton, designed to unite the valley of the Ohio, with the Southern 
Atlantic Seaboard, as well as many other works of internal 
improvement, about to be undertaken in the West, are attract- 
ing at the present moment, a more than ordinary degree of 
public attention towards thiscity. For the information of our 
distant readers, especially those of the southern states, to 
whom, for the want of some direct channel of intercourse, 
Cincinnati is comparatively unknown, and to assist in enabling 
those to whom is confided the location and construction of 
these canals, turnpikes, and rail-roads, to act understandingly 
in the important trusts confided to them, the following statis- 
tics have been embodied. They have been collected and 
arranged with care, and may be relied upon as substantially 
accurate. ‘They exhibit, partially itis true, the rise and pres- 
ent condition of the city; but may furnish the data for an 
estimate of its future progress. To some extent, the statistics 
of the two flourishing towns—Newport and Covington—on 
the Kentucky shore, have been blended with those of this 
city; for, in fact, the three places are one. Whatever causes 


operate upon Cincinnati will be felt in a greater or less degree 


by Newport and Covington, and vice verse. These two latter 
places should, in reality, bear but one name. They are sepa- 
rated by a small stream, are identical in interest, have great 
netivity and enterprise in manufactures, with ahighly respect- 
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able and growing commerce. Kentucky may well be proud 
of them. ‘The time is not distant when, unites'y, they will 
form the second city in that state. " 

Cincinnati is built upon an elevated and beautiful p ane, on 
the north bank of the Chio river, in latitude 39° 6’ 30"".. From 
the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, fol- 
lowing the meanders of the Ohio, it is distant 455 miles, and 
from the union of the Ohio and Mississippi, 504 miles. Over 
land, itis distant from Columbus, the capitol of the state, 110 
miles; from Sandusky City, 200 miles; from Indianapolis, 120 
miles; from Frankfort, 85 miles; from Nashville, 270 miles; 
from Natchez, 680 miles; from New-Orleans, 860 miles; from 
St. Louis, 350 miles; from Louisville, 105 miles; from Balti- 
more, 518 miles; from Philadelphia, 617 miles; from Washing- 
ton City, 500 miles; from New-York, by the way of Lake 
Erie, 900 miles; and from Charleston, 600 miles. The valley 
in which Cincinnati, Newport and Covington are built, 1s 
about 12 miles in circumference. The Ohio river enters this 
valley on the east, and passes out on the west side. ‘The 
southern half of it is bisected by Licking river, which disem- 
bogues itself into the Ohio opposite Cincinnati, separating the 
towns of Newport and Covington. The upper plane on 
which Cincinnati is built, is 540 feet above tide water at Al- 
bany, and 25 feet below the level of Lake Erie. Low water 
mark in the Ohio, at this point, is 432 feet above tide water 
at Albany, and 133 feet below Lake Erie. The shores of 
the Ohio at this point, aflord good landing for boats at all sea- 
sons of the year. 

In 1826 the manufacturing industry of Cincinnati, alone, 
amounted, according to an accurate statistical examination, to 
1,800,000 dollars, in a population of 16,230 persons. At that 
time there were not more than fifteen steam engines employed 
in manufactures in the city. There are now upwards of 50 
in successful operation, besides four or five in New-Port and 
Covington. More than 100 steam engines, about 240 cotton 
gins, upwards of 20 sugar mills, and 22 steam-boats—many of 
them of the largest size—have been built or manufactured in 
Cincinnati, during the year 1835. If then, in the year 1826, 
with a population of but 16,230, the manufacturing industry 
of Cincinnati was 1,800,009 dollars, it is perfectly safe, with 
the facts before us, to place the productive industry for the 
year 1835, of Cincinnati, Newport, and Covington, with their 
population of 35,000 souls, at 5,000,000 of dollars. ‘The 
truth is, that Cincinnati and her sister towns, are mainly in- 
debted to their manufactures for the steady and onward pros- 
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perity which marks their career. Fortunately, they have but 
few, if any, overgrown manufacturing establishments, but a 
large number of small ones, confided to individual enterprise 
and personal superintendence. These are distributed among 
all classes of the population, and produce a great variety of 
articles which minister to the wants, the comforts, and luxu- 
ries, of the people in almost every part of the Mississippi 
valley. In truth, with the exception of Pittsburg, there is 
no city in the West or South, that, im its manufactures and 
manufacturing capabilities, bears any approach to Cincinnati 
and her associate towns. 

The region inseparably connected with,and dependent upon, 
Cincinnati, Newport and Covington, as their great commer- 
cial and manufacturing mart, embraces the country bordering 
on the two Miami rivers, the eastern portion of Indiana, and 
the adjoining parts of Kentucky, including the valley of Lick- 
ing river. It may be estimated to contain 10,000,000 acres 
of land, having within itself the capabilities of sustaining 
4,000,000 of inhabitants. This rich and salubrious region is 
traversed by the Chio, Licking, and Great and Little Miami 
rivers, all of them navigable to some extent, and the two last 
eminently adapted to manufacturing purposes. It is a region 
which produces abundantly wheat, corn, barley, hops, oats, 
hemp, tobacco, horses, mules, sheep, cattle and hogs, to say 
nothing of the various mineral products, which lie beneath the 
soil, and the fine timber which rests upon it. 

The progressive increase of population in Cincinnati will 
appear from the following table. In 1810, there were 2,320 
inhabitants—in 1813, there were 4,000—in 1819, there were 
10,000—in 1824, there were 12,016—in 1826, there were 
16,230—at the present time, it may be safely placed at 31,000. 
If to this be added the population of Newport and Covington, 
the aggregate population will equal 35,000. 

For the want of the proper commercial regulations, the 
exports and imports from this point, annually, cannot be given 
with entire accuracy. At the close of the year 1826, the 
writer of this article, by a laborious examination, ascertained 
that the exports of that year were about 1,000,000 of dollars 
in value. A similar enquiry induced him to place the exports 
of 1832 at 4,000,000. For the year 1835, he feels no hesita- 
tion in placing them at 6,000,000, or upwards. This esti- 
mate is based upon the following facts and considerations. 

The general growth and prosperity of the city and sur- 
rounding country for the last few years; the increasing amount 
of tolls on the Miami canal; the enlarged number and variety 
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of manufacturing establishments in Cincinnati, Newport and 
Covington, withan the last four years; the arrival in Cincinnati 
during the greater part of the year 1835 of fifty stages and 
sixty mails per week; the steam-boat arrivals at our quay, for 
the last year, being 2,237; the receipt during the same 
period in this city of 90, 000 barrels of flour, and 55,000 
barrels of whiskey; and > uly, from the fact that, in the 
winter of 1832-3, there were 85,000 hogs slaughtered in Cin- 
cinnati—in 1833-4, something rising 123,000—while i in 1834— 
5, (the whole of which, with those brought to this place in 
wagons and by the canal, went into the exports of the past 
year,) the number was 162,000. If from these we turn to the 
manufactures for the same period, embracing 22 steam-boats, 
100 steam engines, 20 sugar mills, 240 cotton gins, besides the 
varied products of our countless factories in iron, wood, cot- 
ton, leather, hemp, oil, lumber, furs, &c. &c., it is perfectly 
obvious that the exports from Cincinnati, Newport and Cov- 
ington, for the year 1835, have been above, rather than below, 
6,000,000 of dollars. 

It is to be borne in mind, that Cincinnati, Newport and Cov- 
ington having attained their present population, commerce and 
manuf ictures, without the aid of any work of internal improve- 
ment, but that of the Miami canal, and two Macadam turn- 
pikes, one running sixteen miles towards Columbus, and the 
other twelve miles towards Lebanon. Let us now see what 
improvements of this kind are projected or actually in pro- 
gress, the completion of which will directly and powerfully 
aid in their growth. 1. The extension of the Miami canal 
from Dayton to the Maumee Bay, a part of which will be 
completed arly in the ensuing summer. 2 A Macadam 
turnpike from Chillicothe to C incinnati, a part of which is un- 
der contract. 3. The continuation of the Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, and Wooster, and the Cincinnati, Lebanon and Springfield 
turnpikes, portions of which have already been constructed. 
4. The Cincinnati and Harrison turnpike, leading to the boun- 
dary line between Ohio and Indiana, a distance of twenty 
miles, which will be compleied early in the present year, and 
hereafter continued to Brookville, Indiana. 5. A Macadam 
turnpike from Covington to Georgetow nand Lexington, which 
is now constructing. 6. A canal, the construction of which 
is already authorized, from the sources of White Water, to 
Lawrenceburg, crossing the line between Ohio and Indiana 
into the county of Hamilton, and thence branching to 
this city. 7. The rali-road now making from Lawrence- 
burg, twenty miles west of Cincinnati, to Indianapolis, and the 
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rail-road already authorised, to connect Lawrenceburg with 
this city. 8. The extension of the Cumberland road through 
Ohio and Indiana, crossing the Miami canal, and the routes of 
several of the turnpikes already enumerated, as they diverge 
to the north. from this city. 9. The rail-road running from 
this place up the valley of the Little Miami, and branching at 
Todd’s Fork, one track passing on to Xenia, and connecting 
with the Mad-riverand Sandusky rail-road, (now constructing) 
at Springfield, and the other stretching north-eastwardly to 
Columbus, and thence to Lake Erie, at Cleveland. And finally, 
the great rail-road between this city and Charleston, the most 
magnificent and important public work that has yet been pro- 
jected in our country. This road, stretching through the 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee, and South Carolina, with 
branches passing ofl into Georgia and North Carolina in the 
south, and in the north sending a branch to Louisville, and 
another to Maysville, with the main track connecting at this 
point with the rail-roads running from Cincinnati to Indiana- 
polis, and from Cincinnati to Sandusky and Cleveland on the 
lake, and also with the Miami canal, must of itself exert a 
degree of influence upon the future destiny of Cincinnati, 
Newport, and Covington, that it is difficult to appreciate. 
These are works of internal improvement that are already 
begun or projected. They are all practicable—they will all 
be executed in less than six years from this time. ‘The most 
difficult, expensive, and at first view unlikely to be accom- 
plished, is that from the valley of the Ohio to the southern sea- 
board, yet we find that in less than five months from the time 
when public attention was first called to it, in this city, the 
states of South and North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio, are alive to its speedy execution. And who 
can doubt that the people of these powerful, enlightened and 
prosperous states, will fail to accomplish within a few years a 
work, which will bestow upon them in all coming time, so 
rich a harvest of social, political, and pecuniary blessings? 
Fully to comprehend the influence which these various 
works will exert upon Cmcinnati, Newport, and Covington, 
it should be borne in mind that these places are near the cen- 
tre of the largest and most fertile grain-growing region in the 
world: that these works of internal improvement, will tra- 
verse this district in a manner calculated to concentrate at 
this point, an immense amount of business: that in connection 
with this grain-growing region are exhaustless beds of iron, 
salt, coal, and other valuable minerals: that the climate is 
salubrious, and the temperament of the people active, inge- 
nious and enterprising. The careful examination of these 
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things cannot fail to convince the most skeptic ‘al that Cincin- 
natl, , Newpor t, and Covington, will enjoy continued and rapid 
advancement in wealth and population. 

Thus far the physical causes that are supposed to be opera- 
tive in building up this city, have been principally considered. 
There are others that should not be overlooked. By recur- 
ring to the habits, taste, and moral and intellectual culture of 
the population of Cincinnati—the number of their literary, 
scientific, and benevolent institutions—their industry and en- 
terprise—their quiet and orderly observance of the laws and 
municipal regulations, it will be found that these important 
elements in the progress and permanent prosperity of a city, 
are strong, varied, and in active operation. 

We cannot close this article without commending the taste 
and architectural skill, that have been put in requisition, in the 
construction of both our public and private buildings, within 
the last few years. Among the one hundred and fifty houses 
erected in Cincinnati, during the year 1835, three are many 
which would, in these particul: irs, do credit to any city in the 
Union. This is more particularly true of a number of ware- 
houses—of St. Paul’s church—of the two banking houses on 
Third street—and the ten or twelve edifices for the use of the 
common schools, all of which are large, commodious and ele- 
gant, and contribute in a high degree to the adornment of our 
beautiful c ity. 

Finally, it may be said, that Cincinnati yields to no city in 
the Union in the inducements which she presents to a resi- 
dence within the noble amphitheatre of hills that surrounds 
her. This is true in regard to the intelligence, and refine- 
ment of society, the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of 
life; the moral and religious character of her population: itis 
true in regard to the field which she presents for industry and 
enterprise in commerce and manufactures: it is true in regard 
to the opportunities she presents to the capitalist, for safe and 
profitable investments in realestate. On these points investi- 
gation is challenged, especially the latter; for it is confidently 
asserted that real estate, at the present time, is lower in value, 
in Cincinnati, Newport, and Covington, than any city of the 
Union, whose population, business, and permanent local ad- 
vantages, are of corresponding magnitude. This single fact 
proves, incontestibly, that in the present prosperity of these 
places, there is nothing factitious, but that it is the natural 
result of those numerous indistructible moral and physical 
causes, which, before the year 1850, will give to Cincinnati 
and her associate towns, 100,000 active, educated and enter- 
prising citizens. B. Ts 
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Art. IV.—A DREAM OF THE DOG-DAYS. 


Last summer I visited my uncle George. Five years had 
made but little change in the old gentleman; still I could per- 
ceive that an additional furrow or two broke the evenness of 
his forehead, and that the snows of time had rendered less 
necessary the white powder, which, from my earliest recol- 
lection, had frosted his auburn hair. The family mansion 
seemed to smile on me as | approached, and promtsed a happy 
retreat from the dust and dog-days of the city. My first 
welcomer was an ancient German gardener, who, like the cos- 
tume of his nation, had undergone no change from time im- 
memorial. 

‘Oh! Himmel, Mishter Onslow,’ exclaimed Mynheer Schauf- 
fenhausen, ‘I *m so glad to see als I ever vash!’"—I answered 
good-humoredly to the greeting of the worthy Hollander; but 
I was too impatient to visit every nook and corner of the 
dwelling and grounds, to shake my uncle George by the hand, 
and learn from his Communicative tongue the thousand items 
of news transpired since my former visit, to spend more than 
a civil minute with his horticultural domestic: So, hastening 
up the green alley that wound irregularly from the porter’s 
lodge to the hall door, ] was soon before it, and dismounting, 
bounded up the steps and stood in the vestibule. ‘The house 
was situated with a view to comfort as well as beauty. In 
the rear was a hill, not high, but rather precipitous, which in 
the winter season dulled the edges of the north wind: in front, 
which was shaded from the southern sun by forest trees, 
chiefly sycamores, the land sloped for half a mile to the mar- 
gin of a stream which bordered the domain. _I shall no farther 
describe Sycamore Farm, as my uncle’s estate is called. It 
is a spot of great beauty; beautiful by nature, and embellished 
by art, not with wanton ornament or rustic tastelessness, but 
a due admixture of elegance and simplicity; characteristic of 
the country-seat of a Pennsylvania gentleman; in which state, 
I forgot to mention, the place is situated. 

Uncle George—fighting George Rutherford, or the Quaker 
Colonel, as he was called from the time he doffed the plain, 
straight, buttonless, drab coat of the society of Friends, and 
donned the regimentals of an officer, during the war—as soon 
as he heard of my arrival, came to greet me as he was wont, 
with paternal kindness and atlectionate enquiries after my 
health and prospects. Of all his nephews and nieces, and an 
old bachelor is seldom withot a score, I am deemed the favor- 
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ed one: and although none pretend to have seen his last will 
and testament, yet few seem to doubt that it is a document of 
deep interest to me. 

‘My dear boy,’ said he, after an hour's promenade with his 
arm in mine, *thou hast seen the flowers of the garden, but 
there is one I have not yet shewn thee, which blooms more 
sweetly than any of them.’ 

‘Why, uncle George,’ I replied, ‘you know I am only slightly 
botanical, and not the more learned votary of Flora for a lon 
residence among freestone, brick and mortar; still I should 
like to see the specimen. What is the genus?’ 

‘Not belonging, as far as my observation has extended, to 
the sensitive plants.’ 

‘What is it called, individually, uncle?’ 

‘A woman, Charles!’ 

‘Ah! therein, sir, I profess to be more skilled; but tropes 
and metaphors aside, what do you mean?’ 

‘Simply this, my boy: The estate adjoining mine, on the 
east, was purchased two years ago by my excellent friend, 
Alexander Seaton. At present, he has gone to the Virginia 
Springs with his family, leaving under my guardianship his 
daughter Fanny, who, for some unaccountable reason, refused 
to acompany them. Here she has no society, except my own 
and that of a young man who is tutor to ‘her brothers, and 
whom I have invited to remain with me during their absence. 
So thou hast come in the very nick of time. Ye can ride, 
read, walk, talk, and all that, together; and if thou art the 
man I take thee for, less than a month will be necessary to re- 
duce the citadel, and force the garrison to surrender at discre- 
tion. It is a prize, Charles, worth fighting for: mines of 
wealth—but thou must see for thyself.’ 

‘Pray, uncle, introduce me at once!’ 

‘No, Fanny is out now, as usual, scouring the country. She 
is a rare equestrian; as easy on horseback as in a drawing- 
room, and far happier. There! judge for thyself; she has 
just entered the gate.’ 

The object of our notice fast approached us, followed by 
two fox hounds, and a young Ethiop disproportionably mount- 
ed on a tall grey horse. The lady halted before us. Strike 
me dumb! what a beautiful creature she seemed! A cottage 
straw hat, with a veil gracefully thrown on one side, shaded a 
countenance full of youth, symmetry, and dian-like expression. 
Slightly browned by exposure, but fresh asa rose-bud, her com- 
plection was heightened by a full and flashing eye, black as a 
raven’s wing, and braided hair of a corresponding hue. The 
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figure of the nymph in the appropriate drapery of a riding 
habit, possessed the delicate proportions, which Grecian chis- 
els gave of yore to the fabled mistress of the woods. 

‘Fanny,’ said Colonel Rutherford, assisting her to alight— 
‘this is my nephew Charles, already known to thee by name?’ 

‘Gorrah! Massa Charles! dat you?’ interrupted the sable 
groom, showing his ivory all round his face—tbress my but- 
tons, but | right glad to see you!’ 

‘Mr. Onslow,’ said the lady, ‘there is my hand to our better 
acquaintance, and I trust 1 do not flatter myself in the antici- 

ation.’ 
; ‘The pleasure,’ I assured Miss Seaton, taking the delicate 
hand she proffered, ‘would be all my own.’ 

‘Not at all, sir! Now, I read, and write, and exercise, alone. 
While you remain at Sycamore Farm, I shall require your 
company.’ 

‘If you please, Miss Fanny,’ said the black, ‘you isn’t alone 
in riding any how; ’kase | rides wid you, and the Lawd above 
knows how fast!’ 

‘Take away the horses, Washington,’ cried my uncle to the 
loquacious squire, who obeyed with a native grin. ‘It is true,’ 
the old gentleman continued, ‘Fanny rides alone now; for Mr. 
Ellis is so fond of books, that he hates a horse, and I have 
affirmed that I will escort her no more.’ 

‘Yes! Mr. Onslow, that is the manner in which the only 
two gentlemen on the farm have treated me. Is itnot gallant?’ 

‘Nay, Fanny, no reproaches,’ cried the Colonel. ‘When I 
last rode with thee, hadst thou thyself been a wager for a 
steeple chase, thou couldst not have flown more madly.’ 

‘Well! would you have me like a parson’s lady going to 
church, or adrill officer at the head of his troop? Why is the 
noble horse fleet and strong?—and why does the fresh breeze 
rush over the earth, if not forourenjoyment? You perceive, 
Mr. Onslow, what a baby on a hobby, I should be, if I did not 
follow my own inclinations!’ 

‘Fear no restriction in future, Miss: with me, you shall be 
free as air.’ 

‘Good evening, Miss Fanny,’ said one behind me. I turned, 
and looked at the speaker; a slight young man of moderate 
stature, good features, pale and interesting. His locks were 
brown and profuse: his eye grey, small and intelligent. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed the lady, ‘it is truly evening—and we have 
not exchanged a word to-day ;—it would seem a gentleman’s 
prescriptive right, on Sycamore Farm, to be amiable and 
repulsive according to his humor. Mr. Onslow, I must pre- 
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sent you to my philosopher, Mr. Martin Stacey Ellis—lI like 
to give all the appellatives.’ 

‘his, I perceived, was the tutor before spoken of. He 
seemed in every particular the student: without being sloven- 
ly, his dress was negligé; and from the few words he uttered, 
I foresaw that between him and my sylvan goddess, I should 
pass a month most delightfully. Mystery I hate; and may 
therefore as well declare at once, that from a glance, I discov- 
ered in Fanny Seaton every quality which I had long been 
endeavoring to find united in one woman. As for myself, 
with a moderate share of good looks, a manly frame, classical 
education, and liberal profession, besides being expert in those 
physical exercises, which I deemed the lady greatly admired; 
seconded by good words and high expectations from my uncle, 
my determination was at once formed, during the few weeks 
[ should spend in his house, to use, of course, all honorable 
means, without faint heart, to win the fair lady. 

Our first evenifig was spent in hearing tales of the war 
from the old Colonel; who spoke of battles, blood, and death, 
in a strain of easy familiarity, that might have raised the spirit 
of the patriarch Penn, to rebuke his degenerate son. We had 
also classical reflections from the tutor; who, to do him jus- 
tice, descanted in a timely manner, and with all the enthusiasm 
of refined genius, on every topic which he touched. Nor 
were my Own lips closed; for they uttered, as I thought, many 
eloquent sentiments,particularly on the subject of Miss Seaton’s 
French romances and Italian cavatinas; and I retired to bed, 
fully persuaded that I had made an impression. 

The following morning was cool and clear, and as I appear- 
ed in the hall, I found my Aurora habited before the sun, and 
our good steeds caparisoned at the door. 

‘I can excuse, Mr. Onslow, your tardiness on this occasion, 
after your long journey; but, mark me, if we are to meet 
again for an early ride, I shall expect your call under my win- 
dow, to awaken me. ‘The birds and 1 are up betimes—indeed 
1 should deem it sacrilege to dream away a summer’s morn.’ 

‘Pardon me, Miss Seaton; I love the hour not less than 
you do: In truth, to make my apology, it was not fatigue that 
prolonged my slumbers; but the memory of last evening’s 
pleasure was the basis of so many air-built castles, that before 
my busy brain had ceased its work, it was far past the ghostl 
hour of midnight. Shall I assist you to mount?’ I contidned, 
dropping on one knee, beside the lady’s pony; and without 
woe ; placing her foot thereon, she sprang into the saddle, and 
dashing off, left me to follow, which I did with Gilpin fleetness. 
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‘You have observed,’ she cried, pausing at last, when I had 
overtaken her—tyou have observed a planet in rising or set- 
ting, seems to move more rapidly than through its mid-way 
course.—I am fond, Mr. Onslow, of imitating lofty examples 
in my worldly career: thus, when I ride, I fly at first to warm 
my horse, and excite myself; I make the circuitat a moderate 
pace, to enjoy all I see around me, and dash off at the end, to 
Sows me in good spirits.—It is the same in reading; | hurry 
over the beginning, to enter into the author’s feelings; peruse 
critically in the midst of the subject, and hasten on with the 
interest of the conclusion. The canon will answer as well 
for composition:—rush speedily into the theme, carry it on 
deliberately, and permit earnestness and enthusiasm, which are 
naturally eloquent, to carry your thoughts while aroused, 
swiftly to theend. Can you deny my logic?’ 

‘I can deny nothing, my fair astrologer, that you may trace 
from the stars.’ 

‘Well, now our haste is over, I leave to you, having been 
once familiar with the beautiful spots about Sycamore Farm, 
to choose a course for us.’ 

‘Then it shall be, Miss Seaton, towards your father’s 
grounds, as I understand the estate is greatly improved since 
it came into his possession.’ 

‘] assure you, sir, without vanity, a portion of the credit is 
dueto me. The artificial lake in the meadow, and the grotto 
behind the garden, are after my own design. The flowers 
which bloom in front of the latter, and the shells that glisten 
on its walls, are rare and beautiful. Calypso might be proud 
of sucha retreat from the noonday sun.’ 

‘Designed and arranged by you, Miss Seaton, I am sure both 
lake and grot must smile with the charms of fairy haunts.x— 
Truly, I have been so long disused to country life, thata scene 
like this is ravishing. ‘The balmy sighs that float upon the 
breeze—the birds carroling around us, and hailing the sun, 
whose dazzling eye peers forth from its lids of golden clouds— 
the silvery tears of heaven glittering on the woods and 
fields’ 

‘Oh! what a speech, Mr. Onslow. However, I excuse your 
nouns common and participial adjectives, as I acknowledge 
myself some of your transports.’ 

‘Say all, Miss Seaton.’ 

‘Well, sir, all then; and more than you have uttered; for, 
in truth, | admire your taste, and am determined you shall 
admire mine.’ 

‘Verily, I must, since you may give visible proofs of it, 
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while mine must be Sila on credit. * * * Who is Mr. 
Ellis?’ 

‘Your circle of romance has a singular tangent! Mr. Ellis 
is what he appears; rarely erudite for his age—I think he is 
younger than you, Mr. Onslow—full of genius and intellectual 
passion: but he is too inactiv e; physic ally, Imean. Heseldom 
walks, except a few minutes at stated intervals; never rides, 
and dislikes common small talk, although no one can perform 
his part better. If you mean his parentage and education, he 
is the son of a clergyman, who in my father’s colle ‘ge days 
was his class-mate. He has a small patrimony, whic sh, with 
the salary he receives, seems to satisfy all his desires.’ 

Much more conversation passed, which, however delightful 
at the time to me, may not prove equally interesting to the 
reader. ‘The cheek of my fair companion blushed deeply as 
the fresh breeze of morning saluted it, and her dark eye beam- 
ed insympathy with the bright sky above as. We ap proached 
thus pleasantly the mansion of her father; but when within a 
few hundred yards of the gate, she started suddenly and in- 
voluntarily before me. The pony rapidly increased his speed, 
and I discovered that however skillful the rider, it was nolonger 
under her control. There was an acute angle in the road, 
and my first impulse was to plunge into the gully or ditch b 'V 
the side of it, and crossing ina direct line to wanes ept the fugi- 
tive. The descent was a dangerous one, but there was no 
time for hesitation; and striking in thespurs, | forced my horse 
down in safety; bounded over stumps, logs and brushwood, 
and meeting the road again, sprang on foot and succeeded in 
regaining the level just as the object of my care dashed up to 
the gate. The instantaneous halt of the animal threw her 
violently out of the saddle, and amid my agitation, I almost 
laughed with delight, as] caught her in my arms, and placed 
her uninjured upon her feet. 

‘Ten thousand thanks! my brave knight!’ she exclaimed 
with ardor, but with wonderful composure—ten thousand 
thanks, you have saved my life!’ 

‘I shall not boast, Miss Seaton, but congratulate you, for you 
have narrowly escaped. : 

‘I feel,’ she added, ‘there has been but one step from the 
sublime, that is my exit from this world, to the ridiculous, that 
is my present situation. But seriously, I feel very grateful, 
and shall endeavor to prove my professions.’ 

After some time, occupied m remounting our horses, we 
rode over the grounds, and chatted with the familiarity of old 
acquaintances, after our unceremonious embrace at the gate. 
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On our return, the adventure was a text at the breakfast table, 
for a long and stiff sermon on care, caution, prudence, self- 
distrust, uncertainty of life, and-so-forth, from my uncle 
George. Mr. Ellis quoted a passage from some Latin poet, 
descriptive of the fatal equestrian plunge of Marcus Cur- 
tius, into the miraculous gulf, by which Rome was saved. | 
crystalized my classical and elegant reminiscences on the 
same nucleus; and as I could narrate personally, like Othello, 
‘of most disastrous chances, etc.,’ I began to think the fair lis- 
tener would love me for the dangers I had passed, if not for 
that in which I had rescued herself. 

Fanny Seaton, to use an Erinism, was seldom at rest except 
when in motion. On the hillside, parallel to its base, was a 
shady terrace embowered with grape vines, morning glories 
and honey-suckles. There she paced to and fro, while read- 
ing. I have often remarked that characters of this class, when 
passion is aroused, feel intensely, and in the ratio of their usu- 
al and apparent levity; and thus it seemed with Fanny Seaton. 
When she spoke in earnestness, the expression of every fea- 
ture enforced her language like beautiful and apposite imagery. 
When she sang, whatever the sentiment, it was clearly indi- 
cated in the precise and delicate intonation of which she was 
mistress. For hours have I sat and listened, and every da 
brought a brighter sun to gild the heaven of my hopes. Still 
I was too timid to breathe my thoughts; not because nature 
made me so, but because I truly loved and was entirely in ear- 
nest, and knew that so much of my happiness depended on 
success, that although my hand was in the wheel of fortune, I 
dared not draw itforth to see whether it contained a blank or 
aprize. Thus three weeks rolledon. We rode side by side, 
walked arm inarm; were musical, philosophical, and poetical 
together. How happy 1 was! I talked of passion, but not 
of my own; my language was general, and wanted occasion 
for application; yet always, with the complaisance of a lover, 
when I spoke of tender emotions, I flattered myself there 
was something peculiarly tender and pathetic in my voice and 
manner. 

Not far, two or three miles from Sycamore Farm, was the 
village of Elton. There, about that time, a shooting-match 
was to take place, ‘free to all who paid the entrance of one 
dollar.’ I now forget what prize was offered. Great sport 
was anticipated, and many were expected—rustic beaux and 
belles, the gentry and substantial folk of the country. Among 
the beauty and fashion, Fanny Seaton would shine of course 
the brightest star. When she spoke of going, I excused my- 
self; Mr. Ellis was out of the question, and old Colonel, as a 
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forlorn hope, promised to escort her. Two or three days be- 
fore the time, I left the Farm, promising to return soon, stat- 
ing that I wished toseea friend, residing at Bristol on the Del- 
aware. ‘This was true of course; but 1 made the visit the 
occasion of borrowing a rifle, and set to work in good earnest 
to getmy hand in; accounting myself, when in practice, good 
for the distance specified for the trial. On that morning, I 
accoutered myself in my deer-skin hunting frock, and other 
trappings of a western sportsman, and went to the ground.— 
The eyes of many were upon me, for my style of dress was 
very unusual in that part of Pennsylvania. With eager soli- 
citude I looked among the gayest portion of the assemblage 
for a glimpse of my fair one. She was among the last to ar- 
rive; 1 felt secure in my disguise, and remained incognito.— 
My reasons for this course may be easily divined. I despise 
simple physical strength or skill, when the possessor has not 
the intellectual and moral vigor which should always govern 
their use. On the other hand, they are important gifts, and 
worthy high estimation, when enjoyed by one who does or 
would employ them beneficially for himself or others. These 
notions, I conceived, were also Fanny Seaton’s; she herself 
was fearless and active; and if I could serve my cause, how- 
ever slightly, by success in the approaching trial, I determined 
to do so; if I should fail, I could remain unknown, and my 
existing hopes would not be darkened. 

The shooting distance was one hundred and twenty yards, 
at a target, whose small circumference might truly stagger 
Kentucky skill. Thirty-seven entered, and lots were drawn 
for the order: I was fifteenth. The patience which has thus 
far followed me, shall not be annoyed by a detail of minute 
particulars. The sport began; and as the competitors were 
more or less successful, their friends demonstrated their feel- 
ings by repeated cheers or respectful silence. My turn ap- 
proached; and deeply excited, but not nervous, I faced the 
target. [looked around, and saw at some distance, my uncle 
and Fanny Seaton observing my motions; their presence in- 
spirited me, and feeling firm and certain of the mark, I raised 
the gun deliberately, aimed as steadily as possible, and drew 
the trigger. Aimost simultaneously with the report, a shout 
from those standing near the board, informed me that I had 
struck its centre. Truly I felt elated; but there were others 
to follow me, and the firmmg continued. The last man came to 
his turn. He wasa tall, athletic, country-looking chap, with 
the muscle of a polar bear, and the eye of acatamount. His 
aim was deadly: his ball covered mine! Heavens! how I 
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was vexed! and how the rusticsshouted! Nowcame, pardon 
me, the tug of war—Greek and Greek. ‘The rural Hercules 
and myself drew lots fora second shot, and he came out first. 
My rival leveled his piece again, and struck the inner circle.— 
Then, indeed, my chance seemed desperate; and although the 
affair was in truth a trifle, yet all my ambition was roused. I 
resolutely took my stand, and hesitated a long time before I 
gave the final pull: but atlast, scarcely certain of the point, I 
fired; a deafening peal assured me | was victor. Amidst the 
confusion, I escaped, mounted my horse, which was tied close 
by, and rode rapidly towards Sycomore Farm. 

Ere | reached the lodge, a voice arrested me; I looked 
round and beheld the beautiful Fanny behind me. Farther 
flizht was vain, and therefore, with as good a grace as possi- 
ble, [ prepared to receive her compliments. 

‘Very well! Mr. Onslow; very well! if your aim be always 
as true as it was to-day, I pity your rivals.’ 

‘Neber, in all my born days, seed the like o’ dat, cried the 
ebony attendant, cantering up on hisbig grey—‘bress de Lawd, 
it beat all de philosophis of rifles, young Wash eber know’d.’ 

‘A capital shot! a capital shot!’ vociterated the old Colonel, 
gallantly bringing up the rear: *Why, Charles, I did not know 
thee, in thy backwoods regimentals. I was going to cut thee 
off with a shilling, for thy three days’ absence, but now I 
know the cause, | can forgive thee.’ 

That day passed off cheerily: all who had become acquaint- 
ed with me in my brief sojourn, visited the house to congratu- 
late me. Mr. Martin Stacey Ellis was ardent and kind in his 
felicitations; and to tell the honest truth, the bagatelle quite 
elated me. After dinner, uncle George’s warlike memory 
called up the names of many sharp-shooters of his regiment; 
and marvellous were the feats he recounted of their dexterity. 
The youthful sage discoursed eloquently and elaborately, about 
Nimrod the first hunter; Jacob’s wrestling match with the 
angel; the Olympic exercises, athlete and gladiators; making 
a slight episode of the feats of the Mexicans in the days of 
Montezuma, and the trial ‘by wager of battel,’ in England 
and ending with some general remarks upon games of all kinds, 
and a few suggestions upon the secret of the Automaton chess- 
player. 

In the evening, which was cloudless, I proposed a walk to 
Miss Seaton, to which she readily assented. We chose the 
path up the hill, behind the dwelling; and by the last glim- 
a of twilight, weattained the summit. On that elevation 
we beheld the rising moon, and sat down to breathe the balmy 
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air that floated around us. How delicious it was! There was 
not a murmur to break the stillness of the scene, and gradual- 
ly as the apparent queen of night unveiled her peerless light, 
‘and o’er the dark her silvery mantle threw,’ the vale beneath, 
with its waving corn and islands of trees in the midst, the glit- 
tering water, which in the distance pursued its noiseless course, 
the quiet mansion with a light darting through its shadow, and 
above all, the angelic being whose eye beamed upon me, 
awakened emotions of which I was before unconscious—emo- 
tions of delight, of love, of mingled hope and anxiety. 

‘Is it not picturesque” said she, ‘is it not enchanting, Mr. 
Onslow? One of Moore’s scenes: it seems to want nothing 
to the perfection of its beauty.’ 

‘Nothing, indeed, Miss Fanny? Nature and art have been 
lavish of their wealth upon this spot: even in the broad glare 
of day, all is beautiful; but at this hour, when the view is mel- 
lowed by the pure moonlight, half visible and half concealed, 
every object catches thence ten-fold lovelmess. It wants no- 
thing in beauty, yet something for enjoyment.’ 

‘] cannot divine,’ she replied, ‘aught else to be desired.’ 

‘Indeed! why is nature as she is—so gorgeous, so fascinat- 
ing?) Who would willingly live a solitary beholder of scenes 
more brilliant than a vision of fairy lands could behold? There 
must in all things be sympathy; kindred feeling with other 
intelligences—at least one other, to make any material object 
the fountain of spiritual pleasure. [ enjoy all I see, because 
another intellectual power is simultaneously wrought upon by 
the same means.’ 


‘Your language, Mr. Onslow, reminds me of my philoso- 
pher, Ellis.’ 

‘I feel, I answered, ‘complimented by the comparison. He 
has a noble mind; a large heart; ideas above the range of 
common men. What acommentary upon the blind bounty of 
fortune, that one like him should not be opulent in all things, 
as he is ingenius and goodness!’ 

‘No! exclaimed Miss Seaton, with much warmth—‘believe 
me, he needs no visible riches; he enjoys that wealth of which 
none can rob him.’ 

‘Miss Fanny,’ said 1, lowering my voice, ‘hearing from your 
lips, such worthy sentiments, only makes the more painful the 
thoughts now crowding upon me!’ , 

‘And why, Mr. Otislow, if you approve what I say” 

‘My duty will soon call me away; and to know you as ele- 
vated in your philosophy, as I have known you excellent in all 
things else, but adds to the regret that must attend the loss of 
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your society. I know not why, but there is in your presence, 
a personal influence and an aspect in all I behold, which fade 
like a shadow whenit is withdrawn. Lach hour! have known 
you, has unveiled some new charm that before was hidden.— 
Nay, do not interrupt me; for there is no flattery in my words. 
Fetter not my tongue, my dear Miss Fanny; I must give ut- 
terance to thoughts that have long struggled for release.— 
Would I not be insensible to all that is estimable in your sex, 
if I could thus long have known you, and not admired—yes! 
dearest Fanny, loved you with the pure devotion and entire 
idolatry of my heart?’ 

I gently took the hand beside me, but she withdrew it, and 
simply pronounced my name. 

‘Oh! Fanny, fear not,’} continued; ‘fear not to rely upon 
my sincerity. If I may indulge a hope, declare it.’ 

‘Sir, she replied mildly, ‘I do rely upon you as a gentleman 
of high principles and strictest honor; if I did not, netwith- 
standing my present situation, I should be silent; but I have 
pong in all your conduct, traits which distinguish you as 

have described.’ 

‘Dearest girl! how shall I reply? 

‘Hold! Mr. Onslow; you know me well enough, to be assur- 
ed that as I think, I can and will speak. I have, F repeat, 
every reliance upon your honor, and therefore have no hesita- 
tion in confiding to you, the secret which a woman of proper 
delicacy, should not ever impulsively make known.’ 

I had hold of the lovely speaker’s hand, but she withdrew 
it, and continued: 

‘My conduct must have proved that my esteem for your vir- 
tues is unbounded; that’— 

She hesitated; her eyelids fell over the orbs that had shone 
upon me; and by the pale moonlight, I saw a deeper blush 
suffuse her cheek. She soon resumed: ' 

‘My esteem for you is unbounded; my regard as sincere as 
that you have just now, so ardently expressed; but’— 

‘But!’ I repeated emphatically. 

‘But,’ said Miss Seaton, ‘as there may be serious opposition 
on the part of my father’— 

‘Opposition! do not fear; my uncle and he’-— 

‘I pray you hear me, Mr. Onslow: As there may be objec- 
tions, I confide to your honor’-— 

‘But 1 assure you, there can be none: my uncle pledged 
his word, that his own and Mr. Seaton’s views were favorable 
to us. 

‘Once more, let me ask your indulgence. 1 am not positive, 
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but I have grounds for saying that serious obstacles may be 
laid in the way, by my father, if secrecy is not for some time 
observed. 1 therefore repeat, in answer to you, and rest with 
your sense of honor, the fact, that my affections and my faith 
are plighted already to Mr. Ellis?’ 7 

I stood aghast: forgoteverything! Landscape, trees, fields, 
streamlets, uncle George’s last will and testament, Mr. Martin 
Stacey Ellis, rifle shooting, Fanny Seaton, and moonlight, 
became one confused mass in my brain; and I only remember 
that, without sleep that night, 1 paced my chamber, and issu- 
ing forth with the earliest light, mounted my horse, put the 
spur to his sides, and soon left Sycamore Siem for to the 
east. - 





STANZAS. 


Ox! when I wasa little boy, 
A little girl I knew; 

[ gave to her a simple toy, 
And she gave me one, too. 

And oft with infant glee we play’d, 
Nor dreamed of greater bliss 

Than love with guileless love repaid— 
What more is Heaven than this? 


When peered the sun above the hill 
With laughing eyes we met, 

And when the moon-beams kissed the rill, 
Would part in fond regret. 

So many a year, seemed every morn, 
Than former days more sweet, 

Asif we only had been born 
In gladness thus to meet! 


Oh! she was lovely as the rose, 
And gay as any bird: 

Her voice like heavenly music flows, 
Though but in mem’ry heard. 

We happ’ly grew, and reached our youth, 
With _ pleasures still the same, 

And played in innocence and truth 

Our early childhood’s game. 
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A gallant proud at last appeared 
Amid our humble scene; 
Among the great he had been reared, 
And noble was his mien. 
He cast upon my girl a smile, 
But she bent down her eyes 
And blushed, that I should hold the while 
A boon which he might prize. 


She took it from her once loved boy 
To give the stranger gay; 
My humble and long cherished toy 
With scorn she cast away: 
Tis broken now !—Like waters bright, 
Which rocks dash off and sever 
My heart, poor trifle, once so light, 
Alas! is crushed forever! ¥.R. T. 


Art, V.—A GEOLOGICAL RAMBLE IN THE WESTERN 
RESERVE. 


BY JOHN L. RIDDELL. 


On the morning of the last day of last summer, I left 
Cleveland in company with the Rev. E. F. Willey, with the 
intention of making a hasty visit to an elevated and most 
singular portion of land, called the Little Mountain. Pro- 
ceeding east from Cleveland to near Euclid, eight miles dis- 
tant, the road passes over a continuous bed of lacustrine 
sand, differing in nothing essential from the sand which is 
daily thrown on the neighboring shore by the surges-of the 
lake, excepting that, superficially, it is mixed with a portion 
of dark vegetable loam, that renders it productive. We 
then traversed several miles of an argillaceous soil, evidently 
produced by the disintegration of clay slate, which consti- 
tutes a large — of the rocky substratum of this region. 
Not a trace of gravel and hardly a grain of sand could here 


be discovered. As such soil cannot therefore owe its imme- 
diate origin to the transporting agency of waters, it has been 
styled an alluvium. Now and then we crossed a little ravine, 
where we constantly observed a soft, bluish, argillaceous shale, 
presenting itself in horizontal layers. We remarked, in the 
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progress of our excursion, great uniformity in the features of 
the land as it receded from the lake. There are generally 
two plateaux and a summit ridge rising one above the other. 
The sandy plain is nearest the lake, and perhaps sixty feet 
above ite The second plateau is generally twenty feet 
higher, and presents an argillaceous surface. The ridge, 
which is near fifty feet higher still, has a soil somewhat 
similar to the last. Freestone may be quarried from near 
its summit. 

Fifteen miles east of Cleveland, a salt well has been sunk 
on the lake shore. By inquiring of a man who had been 
engaged in Sage we learned that different strata of sand- 
stone and clay slate had been perforated to the depth of 
six hundred and sixty-six feet below the lake “ao: A 
stratum of white sand rock, four or five feet in thickness, 
had just been traversed, which proved to be productive of 
brine. ‘The auger was then in a dark colored slate, doubt- 
less the bituminous shale of geologists, which may be re- 
garded as a probable indication of coal, being of itself highly 
inflammable. On a subsequent excursion, a few days after, 
I found a stratum of this substance in a deep gorge near 
Bedford, twenty feet in thickness, which, upon examination, 
I found to contain one-eighth its weight of bituminous matter. 

Procuring fresh horses at Chagrin, we visited the Mormon 
temple at Kirtland, which was in progress of building, and at 
that time more than half completed. It equals common 
churches in general dimensions, and exceeds them in height; 
containing two great rooms of equal size and similar con- 
struction, one above the other; and a third story, partitioned 
into small rooms, and lighted by windows made through the 
roof. At each end of each main room are to be seen three or 
four unique pulpits in ascending series, for the accommoda- 
tion of the officers of different rank. ‘The building is con- 
structed of saadstone, and surmounted by a steeple. 

The country about Kirtland is diversified with irregular 
hills, whose summits are less than two hundred feet above the 
lowest valleys. The soil, generally, seems to be an alluvial, 
and has a large share of clay in its composition. 

The mountain lies six or seven miles from Kirtland, in 
a direction north of east, and near twenty-eight miles east 
from Cleveland. As we approached it from the former place, 
the face of the country became more even, presenting at the 
same time a very gradual acclivity. Erratic, partially 
rounded masses of primitive rocks, from the size of hogs- 
heads to that of mere pebbles, were, for many miles around, 
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scattered in the greatest profusion over the soil. In the 
present day, these mineral bodies are not known to occur 
in situ within a distance of many hundred miles. When 
. within a mile and a half of the mountain house, we remarked 
a considerable valley, which afforded a fine opportunity for 
studying their distribution. The bowlders seemed to be 
equally abundant on the hill-side and in the bottom of the 
valley. It should be remarked that the valley was traversed 
by no perennial current of water, and on account of its situ- 
ation, the heaviest rains could give origin only to a small and 
feeble stream. Hence it would seem to follow, that this 
valley was probably formed by the same ocean currents 
by which the primitive bowlders themselves were’ distributed. 
In examining the erratic group in other places, 1 have ob- 
served the smaller masses generally disseminated at every 
depth in the diluvial soil where they occur. Now if this val- 
ley had been gradually excavated by waters of the present 
epoch, the bowlders not being easily transportable would 
certainly have been left to accumulate in the lower parts. 
Half a mile from the mountain house, and perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet lower than the summit, we observed 
a quarry of indifferent sandstone; coming out in small irregu- 
lar blocks, free from pebbles, and possessing a dull greyish 
yellow color, in consequence of being impregnated with iron. 
Approached from this quarry, the mountain presents a wild 
and interesting aspect. <A solid wall of conglomerate gravel 
rock, allowing for the talus which has accumulated at its 
base, rises, perhaps, more than a hundred feet above the 
surrounding land. It seems to have been a 1ocky island 
in an ancient sea, now overlooking a vast extent of land 
and lake; and being clad in the sombre drapery of the 
towering white pine, possesses, indeed, an air of — 
The neat, white mountain house, kept by Mr. Reynolds 
solely for the accommodation of visiters, appears fearfully 
perched on the brink of a precipice, and half enshrouded 
by the native evergreens. I can assure the traveler that 
he can here find something to regale the taste, as well as 
to entertain the sight. As we neared the mountain, we 
saw exhaustless beds of fair white sand, interspersed with 
polished pebbles of various sizes. These beds have obvi- 
ously been produced by the disintegration of the conglom- 
erate rock; for a description of their integrant parts applies 
to the rock itself with equal correctness. In the one in- 
stance they rest together incoherently, in the other they form 
an indurated mass. The same conglomerate stratum, prob- 
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ably at the same elevation above lake Erie, occurs in the hills 
near Akron. In both localities the pebbles are usually white, 
though sometimes red or brown, being water-worn fragments 
of different varieties of primitive quartz, now and then con- 
taining portions of glistening mica and other granitic mate- 
rials. ‘They vary from the size of hens’ eggs to that of mere 
particles of sand. The conglomerate rock that presents a 
hundred lofty precipices at Licking Narrows, in the central 
part of the state, has very similar characters; but the pebbles 
are usually much smaller. 

From the mountain, one can see the Painesville light-house, 
the Mormon temple, the points of land stretching into the 
lake west of Cleveland, besides an almost limitless expanse of 
the lake itself, whose nearest shore is five miles distant. The 
Akron hills, forty miles to the south-west, are faintly visible. 
Although the country which this view commands is thickly 
studded with cultivated farms, little villages, and the scattered 
habitations of man, yet the beholder, contemplating at an 
angle which enables the forests to hide the fields, is presented 
with what appears an almost unbroken wilderness. ‘The 
summit is supposed to be about five hundred feet above lake 
Erie, an inconsiderable elevation compared with mountain 
ranges in other parts; but when we remember that the 
highest of the neighboring hills do not attain half that eleva- 
tion, we can readily understand why the prospect is so 
extensive and grand. 

On the arid soil of the mountain grow many most rare and 
curious herbs. There is one which the people of this region 
call dwarf elder,* that, fixing itself in the scanty earth, de- 
lights to overlook the most dangerous precipices. I presume 
it has never been recognized elsewhere in any of the Western 
states or territories. It grows two feet high, its foliage is 
intermediate in appearance between that of spikenard and 
that of common elder, and at that time it bore many beautiful 
balls of dark blue berries. In more shaded places I saw 
many species of small, flowering evergreens. Here might be 
seen a rich, dark green carpet of the partridge berry,t be- 
sprinkled with its numerous scarlet berries, and often asso- 
ciated with the humble but fragrant flowering wintergreen, 
or the beautiful trailing arbutus;) there the mottled and tufted 
foliage of the rattlesnake leaf,|| the modest pyrola,J and the 


*The Aralia hispida of botanists. +Mitchella repens. }Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens. §Epigwa repens. ||Goodyera pubescens. {Pyrola rotundifolia. 
—P. elliptica.--P. secunda. 
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varnished leaves of the prince’s pine* and spotted winter- 
green.t| ‘The prince’s pine, though abundant in New York 
and Pennsylvania, is rarely met with in Ohio. The plateau 
of the summit, which may be the fourth of a mile across, is 
covered with tall forest trees, among which the white pinet 
greatly predominates. Of yellow pine} we saw only a 
single individual; the variety being made up of cucumber 
tree,|| tulip tree, pepperidge,** and black birch.tt 

Many immense blocks or outliers of conglomerate have, by 
some means, seceded from the main mass, thus producing 
wide breaches or dark and narrow chasms. ‘Though often 
much inclined to the horizon, they still bear mature and 
upright forest trees. It should have been mentioned that 
the main conglomerate stratum, as well as other ancient 
formations of the Western Reserve, lies nearly horizontal. 
The deep chasms and extensive grottoes which traverse this 
ancient island in various directions, confer upon it a degree of 
romantic interest. Descending a gentle declivity, a few rods 
from the eastern limits of the plateau, we at length found 
ourselves in a narrow defile with a moss-clad wall of solid 
rock, rising to a giddy height on either side. ‘The enfeebled 
light of day came down vertically upon us, while the sky was 
almost shut out from view, so completely had the social 
branches of trees formed a canopy over the chasm. This 
was a most genial place for lichens, liverworts and mosses. 
I have often sought for and admired these lowly children of 
nature, but never have I seen them elsewhere in such variety, 
perfection, and abundance. ‘The rocks were gorgeously clad 
in a parti-colored robe, whose predominant hue was deep 
green; and to heighten the effect, myriads of white, polished 
pebbles peered from the mossy mantle like so many orient 
pearls. ‘The path we followed was most pleasant to walk upon, 
because it is made of the same kind of pebbles and gravel as 
the rock itself. 

Near the south-east margin of the island, for such it may be 
called, from the mouth of a cavern which presents itself at 
the foot of a precipice twenty or thirty feet high, and 
perhaps sixty feet or more below the summit, flow the pure 
and copious waters of a never-failing fountain. Water is 
here raised in a pump to the top of the cliff, for the use of the 
mountain house. On entering the grotto, we were delighted 


*Chimaphila umbellata. +Chimaphila maculata. tPinusstrobus. 4§Pinus 


variabilis. ||Magnolia acuminata. Liriodendron tulipifera. **Nyssa mul- 
tiflora. ++Betula lenta. 
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with its symmetry and beauty. There is a level, finely 
graveled floor, five or six feet wide, over which a rill of 
water constantly meanders, with walls rising regularly on 
both sides and meeting in a pointed gothic arch, eight or nine 
feet high. A mere fissure traverses the continuous stratum 
above. In contemplating this scene, the conclusion fastens 
itself upon the mind, that the grotto has been excavated 
exclusively by the agency of the fountain of running water. 
For my own part, I could not but wonder at the efficiency of 
a cause seemingly so inadequate. Countless ages may have 
witnessed the progress of this patient labor. 

Proceeding farther, the cavern became larger, still retaining 
its gothic outline. My companion had explored it on a for- 
mer visit, to the distance of half a mile. Its termination is 
unknown. 


— ee 


Art. VI.—THE EIGHTH HOUR. 


‘Tue waves of the Tagus are rough to-night, and I fear 
the tossing of Pinto’s bark may be more than his Algarve 
boatmen can stand.’ 

‘Speak not so loud,’ responded a voice that proceeded from 
the folds of a huge Portuguese capa. ‘The twelfth hour has 
not yet struck, and just now a guitar was heard at the foot of 
the Alfardega. The love-sick musician cannot yet be far, and 
might hear thy voice.’ 

‘Hark! said the other voice ina whisper. ‘Is it his wh’stle 
that I hear down the Tagus?’ 

‘It cannot be from him, for the striking of a flint is the sig- 
nal to-night. It is so obstinately dark that I could see a spark 
were it struck on the other shore.’ 

‘This very darkness, I much fear, will detain him.’ 

‘Thou knowest him not if thou thinkest him capable of 
being arrested by common difficulties. I will risk my own 
reputation that he will be here at the appointed hour.’ 

‘Hist! the clock strikes!—two, three, four, five, six’ 

‘Now, I was right—see! a spark reflected on the broad 
bosom of the Tagus! I can even hear the oar strike the bold 
billows.’ Meanwhile the personage who spoke these last 
words, unfolding his cloak, took a flint which he struck with 
a steel, and in a moment the scintillating light established 
a correspondence between him and the parties guiding the 
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boat towards the place of meeting. Ina few seconds it was 
dimly seen to approach; the oars were raised from the stream 
and the next moment it stopped ina recess formed by the 
walls of a terrace on the bank of the Tagus, where the party 
might be screened from observation. 

‘Pinto?’ said the same person in a low tone. 

‘George Mello,’ answered a voice in the boat. 

‘Pinto is the man to scheme and to execute: always at his 
post.’ 

‘Senhor Mello, said the man in the boat leaping to the 
shore, ‘you are found ever ready. But where are all our 
friends? Is this Almada with you?’ 

‘It is. Our friends are all assembled at the house of 
Michael de Almada, where you will find them. But our 
friend here must be at the palace of the Vice-Queen in an 
hour, and I must gain over one more man of influence against 
the Spaniards. We staid here to learn your success. Does 
the duke consent?’ 

‘He has at last yielded to our wishes—Portugal will be free. 
Almada, I suppose, goes to the palace, where he has entrance, 
to watch the motions of Vasconcelles, whom they hate there 
now as we do. But you are about to solicit the aid of an- 
other arm against the tyranny of Spain, are you? I fear that 
the Count de Almadiva is the man.’ 

‘Why should you fear? There is not a truer Portuguese 
heart among us.’ 

‘He loves his country, | doubt not, said Pinto, ‘but he loves 
a woman better. I dread his passion for the niece of the 
Vice-Queen, the beautiful Estrella, who by the bye, as I 
suspect, has placed her love elsewhere. Conspirators in love 
are dangerous animals; many a good plot has been marred by 
a woman. Look to it.’ 

‘Let me manage all this,’ replied Mello. ‘i will not endan- 
ger our cause by hasty disclosures; but I must gain him, if I 
can, to our side.’ 

‘I will leave all this to your discretion. It would ill become 
me to insist farther on prudence with George Mello. Let us 
three to our duty.’ 

Presently the boatmen, wrapped in their cloaks, composed 
themselves for sleep, and the three conspirators, separating, 
disappeared in the obscurity. We will follow Mello, who 
traversed several of the squares and streets of slumbering 
Lisbon, till he reached the outer gate of an hotel. He paused 
not to knock for admittance; but applying a key to a small 
side-door, entered the spacious yard in front of the mansion, 
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and guided by a small light, which seemed to have been placed 
for that purpose at a window near the side stairs, he ascended 
them like one who is at home. Opening the door, he entered 
a spacious room, furnished splendidly and amply illuminated. 
A tall, slender man, with an expressive countenance, was 
pacing the room irregularly. He was in court dress, and 
wore the insignia of a grandee; but a slight disorder about the 
finery on his person, along with the anxious and vaguely 
hurried glances of his deep black eye, indicated no ordinary 
degree of excitement. Mello dropped his cloak, and discov- 
ered the plainest dress of a Portuguese nobleman. He was 
short, but well made and muscular. His features were truly 
Portuguese; an olive complection, compressed lips, a fine 
aquiline nose, and penetrating black eyes. He paused awhile 
with folded arms, regarding the other, who had not noticed 
his entrance. 

‘The Condé de Almadiva,’ said Mello at last, ‘seems to find 
great attractions at the court of the Vice-Queen.’ 
~ *Ah! Mello, my friend, are you here” said the count, rush- 
ing to him, and grasping both his hands. ‘For three hours J 
have been chiding the clock for its tardy progress.’ 

‘The fair Estrella, the pearl of Lisbon, must have dismissed 
you at an early hour then,’ said Mello. 

The Count still pressing one of his hands, as if paralyzed 
by the name, sank upon a chair, and for a while seemed 
unable to utter a word; then suddenly rising—*Ah! my dear 
Mello,’ said he, ‘you must have pitied me, laughed at me, 
scorned me, for my weakness towards that woman; but you 
will no longer find me a slave. The die is cast; yes, irrevoc- 
ably cast. I will be free, Iam free!’ 

‘What,’ said Mello, ‘forsake the beautiful lily of Spain. 
No, no, it cannot be; you are playing on me. To-morrow 
will find you at her feet courting a smile, and heedless of the 
Castilian yoke which weighs so heavily on every son of 
Lisbon.’ 

‘Upbraid me no more,’ said Almadiva, ‘I deserve not now 
your reproaches. My bonds are broken, are dashed from me 
—forever.’ 

‘And must Spain lose you.’ 

‘Mello, no more. Farther reproof for my weakness would 
become an insult, even from thee. I say the bondage is 
broken, the illusion is dissolved. I know, I am convinced, 
that she loves another; that she has played cruelly on my 
feelings, that she is false—yes, false !—and hateful to me now!” 

‘Yes, that may be now; but to-morrow you will adore her 
again.’ 
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‘Mello, on my soul, I swear’ 

‘Stop then before you swear; for oaths never do any good: 
and tell me, do you love Spain or Portugal more?’ 

‘I hate, I abhor the very name of Spain and of every 
Spaniard, yea, of her who’ 

‘Stop again,’ said Mello. ‘I believe you. But tell me how 
you bear the bondage of Portugal.’ 

‘Even my deepest devotion to her treacherous charms,’ 
said the Count, ‘never for one moment weakened one of the 
chords of my attachment to my country.’ 

‘That is speaking like a faithful Portuguese,’ said Mello: 
then after a pause, in a lower tone of voice, ‘and in case of 
need would your arm defend the rights of your country 
against the sword of Castile” 

‘May that arm be palsied, may its fellow wither in shame, 
if either should refuse to shield Portugal from the oppression 
under which we groan! But your voice and manner are 
unusual. Is there 

‘Enough for this night. I find in you the firm friend of 
your country, whom I sought; whom I knew long since. To- 
morrow night I shall tell you more. The clock strikes the 
second hour and I have an appointment yet. Farewell! 
The speaker darted from the room before the Count could 
utter another word of interrogation. He remained long 
standing perfectly motionless in the attitude he had assumed 
when his friend left him. At last he sank on a sofa; the 
tumultuous emotions which had assailed him yielded to sleep, 
which lasted till the sun began to gild the three hills of 
Lisbon.’ ; 

Portugal for sixty years had been subjected to Spain, and 
was treated more like a conquered province than a part of 
the kingdom. It was apparently governed at this period, 
1640, by Margaret of Savoy, Duchess of Mantua; a woman 
of talents and fortitude. She had the title of Vice-Queen; 
but the true governor of this oppressed country was Michael 
Vasconcellos, a Portuguese by birth, wholly devoted to the 
interests of Spain, and a mere creature of Gasper du Gug- 
man, Count de Olivares, the prime minister of Philip IV. 
The title of Margaret was a mere name. Vasconcellos, 
secretary of state, received the orders immediately from 
Spain, and was in truth the supreme minister of the will 
of Olivares in Portugal. He ruled with art and energy; but 
his servility to the neighboring court, his oppression of his 
native country by taxes, and exactions, and persecutions 
of every kind, and his haughty bearing, had rendered him the 
object of universal detestation at home. Yet he was not the 
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sole cause of discontent in Portugal. The Count de Olivares 
believed that the only mode to render powerless the disatlec- 
tion of the Portuguese was to impoverish the country by 
taxation, to oppress the nation till its energies should be 
effectually impaired. The nobility were discarded, and the 
laboring class harrassed to such a degree as to produce the 
very reverse of that which the minister of Philip wished 
to accomplish. He brought the people to desperation. The 
eyes of the nation were turned towards Juan, Duke of 
Braganza, whose right to the crown of Portugal was ac- 
knowledged by all the enemies of Spain. One of his officers, 
Pinto, whom we have already introduced, a man of talents, 
energy, and ambition, matured, with other eminent men in 
Lisbon, a plan to liberate their country and place the crown 
on the head of the Duke. The conspirators had agreed 
to attack the palace, defended only by a few German and 
Spanish guards, and after putting Vasconcellos to death, 
in order to appease the wrath of the populace, to take the 
Vice-Queen and her officers as hostages; then to proclaim 
Don Juan of Braganza king of Portugal, while he caused 
himself to be acknowledged sovereign in his own vast 
territories. Having given these few words in elucidation 
of this narrative, we now must change the scene to the 
Alfardega or royal palace, where dwelt the Vice-Queen and 
the tyrant Vasconcellos. 

The sun had risen in all its splendor, and illumimated 
the most gorgeous scenery in Europe. ‘The three hills, with 
their palaces, their spires and glittering domes, reared their 
tops over the broad 'Tagus, there almost a sea, which heaved 
on its bosom a forest of masts with the flags of every nation. 
The bells of all the churches and innumerable convents were 
ringing, and the loud vibrations of the consecrated brass, 
called the faithful to the temples to celebrate a sacred festival. 
Behind the Alfargeda was then a vast chapel for the worship 
of the royal household. It was adorned with all the magnifi- 
cence of catholic royalty; the incense burning in golden 
censers, and the swelling notes of the organ announced 
the approach of the Archbishop of Braga, with an immense 
retinue of his clergy. ‘They were scarcely arrived when a 
murmur of the assembling crowd also announced the en- 
trance of the Vice-Queen, who advanced, surrounded by her 
brilliant court. It would have been difficult to award the 
prize of beauty among such a number of the fairest maids of 
Spain and Portugal, had there not been one near the proud 
Vice-Queen who seemed at once to rivet the eyes of the 
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admiring throng. She was neither tall nor very fair. Her 
cheek had but a slight tinge of the rose, but her features, 
chiseled on the most classic Grecian model, breathed forth 
her soul in every lineament. Long raven locks strikingly 
contrasted with her deep blue eye; every other beauty of 
her person was in perfect harmony. ‘This was the niece of 
the Vice-Queen—the far-famed Estrella. 

The ceremony was impressive by its splendor; the glitter- 
ing dress of the host of prelates, the anthems of the choir 
vibrating in the lofty dome, the gorgeous attire of the 
nobility kneeling under rich folds of silk on their crimson 
velvet cushions; all this dazzled the eye and fascinated 
the imagination. but there was one present who associated 
only gloom with the pageant. Closely muffled in a cloak, he 
stood as near the Vice-Queen as propriety allowed. Was 
this the Condé de Almadiva? No part of his countenance 
could be seen, and he had carefully screened himself behind 
the pedestal of a Tuscan pillar; yet there was one who had 
recognized him, for as the Count moved away Estrella for one 
moment separating from the court, passed so near the column 
that her face touched the folds of his capa, and said in a 
whisper— 

‘The Count de Almadiva is unjust. Does Estrella deserve 
this?’ 

He had no time to open his lips for a reply; she instantly 
glided to her place near her sovereign, and the Count stood 
motionless and breathless on -the spot where the voice still 
echoed into his ear. 

His jealousy had convinced him that he no longer loved 
Estrella, that no earthly power could bring her back to his 
heart; yet a few little words, which in themselves expressed 
nothing, had subverted all thoughts of suspicion, had dissolved 
all his fears, and breathed upon his flame a fiercer current 
than before. His hatred was converted into devotion, his 
suspicion had become blind confidence, and he remained 
while all departed, until he was roused from his trance by the 
respecttul request of the liveried sexton to leave the conse- 
crated house. He spent a day of impatience, waiting for the 
hour when he could gain admittance to the royal halls. It 
arrived, and he hastened to the palace, with a throbbing 
heart. The court wore an unusual appearance of life and 
display. Servants in their richest garb were moving with 
unwonted activity, bearing chests, hangings, and curtains of 
Italian silk of the brightest hues. All about the Alfardega 
indicated preparations for some new ceremony, or for an 
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excursion of the royal household upon the Tagus, the river 
whose banks and whose waves the Portuguese so love to 
celebrate in their songs. ‘The Count was admitted into the 
audience-hall, where the first object which attracted his eyes 
was the beautiful Estrella engaged in reading to the Queen 
one of the romances of the immortal Cervantes. The ena- 
mored nobleman made every effort, in the course of the eve- 
ning to speak to her, but long in vain. Conscious of her 
power over the heart of the Count, she had caught his im- 
passioned glance, and far from favoring his desire to address 
her privately, she, to other eyes than his, evidently triumphed 
in the suspense which she inflicted on him. The Vice-Queen 
at last procured for Almadiva the favor which he courted so 
anxiously. 

‘Condé,’ she said to him, ‘our secretary Vasconcellos had 
planned out an excursion of pleasure on the Tagus, but an 
hour since has.learned that business will prevent him from 
joining it. The party will set out to-morrow at day-break. 
You will have an opportunity of showing your gallantry. 
I will not go, being unwilling to accept favors from a subject.’ 

‘May I then,’ said the Count, ‘escort the fair Estrella 
to-morrow.’ 

‘You must apply to herself said the Vice-Queen; ‘I will 
not control her wishes.’ 

‘It is on you then, said the Count to Estrella, ‘that my fate 
depends. Will you accept my hand for the excursion? 

‘Surely I cannot refuse if your destiny depends upon this, 
replied Estrella. 

Standing apart, the count began in fervent terms to speak 
of his love, his regret, and her kindness. 

‘You are rash in all your conclusions,’ she said, interrupting 
him. ‘I spoke to you this morning for no other reason than 
because you were unjust, I repeat it for no other reason. I 
love him not whom you suspect me to favor, and I love none 
other.’ 

‘Thrilling as this last word is to my heart,’ he replied, ‘your 
answer still allows me to live. Yesterday my life was a bur- 
then; to-day I may yet hope.’ 

‘] recollect no action, no word of mine,’ she said, ‘which 
authorizes you to’ 

Here she was suddenly interrupted by a message from the 
Vice-Queen, who needed her to superintend the preparations 
for the morrow. The Count had only a chance to say, ‘May 
I come??—and a word of assent was vouchsafed in return. 
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From the gay court we must now turn to an apartment 
obscurely lighted, and filled with persons shrouded in the 
jong folds of their mantles, their countenances mostly con- 
cealed, or if visible showing anxiety and contending passions, 
Almada, one of the conspirators already introduced, stood in 
the midst of the assembly. 

‘Gentlemen, said he, ‘our cause is a holy one, and we 
ought to risk our lives to support it; but may we not, by 
a prudent pause, insure the success which is now so doubtful? 
Vasconcellos, the artful oppressor of his country, 1s certainly 
making preparations to leave Lisbon. So suddena resolution 
authorizes the suspicion that he may have an intimation of 
our intentions, and wishes at a distance to hurl upon us the 
bolts of Spanish revenge and of the cruelty of an apostate.’ 

‘The boats are preparing at this very moment under the 
windows of the palace,’ said one. 

‘It is said, Spanish troops are moving towards Lisbon,’ said 
another. 

‘Hear me once more,’ said Almada. ‘Though the danger 
is great, yet all this may be a false alarm, and another day 
may find us safely in our homes. ‘To-morrow, however, is 
too soon for an attack with our present prospect:—let us 
appoint another day, and’ 

‘But the Duke of Braganza will proclaim himself to-morrow 
in his estates! Shall we, like cowards, abandon the sovereign 
of our choice?’ said a conspirator with the emphasis of 
despair.’ 

‘Better save our necks whilst we have time,’ said one. 

‘Shame, shame,’ cried many. 

‘Hear me,’ said Almada; but the confusion increased. 

‘Slaves, caitifls may shrink from the hour of danger,’ said a 
stentorian voice which quelled the tumult, ‘but I stand to my 
post—were the armies of Castile at our gates—were the 
brazen mouths of their artillery pouring their fires on me. 
At the appointed hour, if no more can be done, I will die 
upon this sword, which is divorced from its scabbard whilst 
Portugal shall remain in bonds.’ 

‘Bravely said, noble Mello, exclaimed Pinto, who entered 
the room at that moment. ‘Portugal has yet firm hearts and 
stout arms to defend her. But is it true indeed that men, 
Portuguese, noblemen, freemen, have been trembling at a 
shadow, a dream, a goblin tale! Why, our prospects have 
never been so fair. Lisbon has never been so quiet. Vas- 
concellos had intended to spend a luxurious day on the Tagus, 
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drinking deeply the wine of our land; but his mtention is 
changed, and he has entrusted a band of girls with that inpor- 
tant duty; the hour fixed tor his death on the morrow, shall 
prove his last. Mark me, to-morrow morning at eight, the 
tyrant shall perish, and Portugal will be free.’ 

As extremes meet, So in a moment the conspirators, from a 
state of dejection or despair, turned to transports of enthusi- 
asm and confidence; and they separated to prepare for the 
struggle of the ensuing day. We must once more follow 
Mello to the residence of Almadiva, whom he found pacing 
his apartment, nearly in the same manner and disorder of 
dress, as on the preceding evening. 

‘Conde,’ said Mello, ‘1 come to fulfil my promise.’ 

‘What promise, my friend?’ said the Count, with a look par- 
taking of absence of mind and embarrassment. 

‘Come, Count,’ said Mello, ‘dismiss but for one day those 
jealous cares. Let the welfare of your country reign in your 
heart this night and to-morrow.’ 

‘Speak, speak,’ the Count replied; ‘distrust not thus my pa- 
triotism.’ 

‘I see my friend himself again, said Mello; and in a few 
words he discovered the conspiracy, its prospects, and the 
time of its execution.—Meanwhile, Almadiva experienced a 
thousand pangs and contending emotions, which he endeavor- 
ed not to betray to his friend. He loved his country with an 
ardor, not surpassed even by his love of Estrella. Before 
Mello had finished the discovery of the plan, the Count had 
already made up his mind to give his aid to the enterprize; 
but first to meet Estrella, and to shelter her from the dangers 
of a revolution which could not be accomplished without con- 
fusion and bloodshed. 

‘Does my country claim my aid” said Almadiva. 

‘Is it with a question like this, that the Count meets me at 
this hour?’ said Mello, with sternness. 

‘Judge me not by my manner,’ said Almadiva. ‘I repeat 
the question—does Portugal need my assistance?” 

‘Portugal doubtless claims it to exterminate every Spaniard 
that oppresses us,’ said Mello. 

‘Then take this hand as a pledge, that my life shall be devoted 
to the cause.’ 

‘Thou art indeed a worthy Portuguese, my noble brother, 
said Mello, embracing him in a transport of joy. ‘. exult in 
my choice. Some feared tnat your love mightalloy your pub- 
lic duty; but J am convinced you are irue, and all know with 
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the virtue to resolve, you have the courage to execute. To- 
morrow at eight.’ 

Saying this, he !eft the Count; and descending a few steps, 
entered a smcil apartment which Almadiva, his friend and 
kinsman, appropriated to him whenever he visited Lisbon. The 
second hour of the night had struck. He examined the siate 
of his weapons, and while he made the preparations for the 
contest, he reflected on the manner with which Almadiva had 
received his disclosure. Gradually he began to fear that he 
had been too precipitate. Several words and gestures of the 
Count returned to his mind, which were forgotten im a moment 
of enthusiasm, but which now created inquietude. He rep- 
resented to himself the horrible idea of having by an impru- 
dent disclosure, baffled the conspiracy and caused the death of 
a hundred brave men. As the dawn began to break in the 
eastern sky, his agitation and anxiety were increased by a 
slight noise of doors, carefully opened and closed. He listen- 
ed, and distinctly heard the steps of several persons cautiously 
descending. Distracted at the thought of treachery, he open- 
ed his own door, and heard a voice in a whisper, saying, ‘bring 
my horse now, then join me at the palace-gate.’” There was 
now no doubt in the mind of Mello. The voice proceeded 
from Almadiva’s chamber, and it was his: he was a traitor.— 
In one moment his infuriated guest had flown to the door of 
the Count, who was in the act of blowing out a taper, and 
following his attendants. The light was too feeble for either 
to discover the other’s expression of ccuntenance; Almadiva 
was himself too much agitated to notice by Mello’s tone of 
voice, the storm that raged within. 

‘The Count is up early for the expedition,’ said I Zcllo. 

‘Is it time to set out? said Almadiva, ina tone by which he 
endeavored to express composvre. 

‘At the eighth hour we meet at the castle. The fifth has 
not yet struck,’ replied Mello. 

‘We may sit down yet a while, then,’ said Almadiva, hoping 
that Mello, deceived by his apparent calmness, might retura to 
his chamber, and give him an opportunity to escape, for he 
was too proud to acknowledge that a woman should call his 
attention before his country. But Mello had nothea.denzough 
to be secure, and too much to leave him one moment. Both 
seated themselves, and both remained silent Jor a long time, 
racked by a thousand painful emotions. Meanwhile the light 
of day began to beam, and the impatience of Almadiva lost 
its bounds. The thought of appearing faithless in the eyes 
of Estrella, placed him on the verge of madness. He rose 
and said to Mello— 
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‘My presence is needed elsewhere. I must leave you for 
one hour.’ . 

Mello, who, like a tiger watching the antelope, sprang up 
the moment the Count had moved, stood up before the door, 
‘Not yet, sir—not yet,’ said he: ia one hour we both may go 
tothe castle. aut till then, here we must stay. 

‘I wii go, Mello,’ said the Count, endeavoring to force a 
yassag>. 

‘You shall stay, by my sword,’ said Mello: ‘Your heart's 
blood is the pledge.’ 

‘Ah! is it come to this?’ cried Almadiva: ‘then draw!’ 

But Mello, who had already grasped h‘s sword in his hand, 
at the first pass, disarmed the Count, whose weapon dashed 
against a window, and fell into the court below. Almadiva, 
deprived of speech by the tumult of his passions, rushed, in a 
frenzy, on Mello to meet his death, or wrest the blade from 
his hands. But here, too, he was foiled. Mello’s physical 
powers were by far the greater. He folded the Count in his 
arms, and making a sudden effort, thrust him into an open 
closet before him, and turning the key, at once imprisoned his 
antagonist, whose struggles were of no avail against the mas- 
sive pannels of the door. 

The last moment of anxiety was soon past. The clock 
struck eight. Then Mello, exulting in his success, approached 
the closet, and said—*Now, Count, to the castle:’ and turning 
the key, he flew down to join the band of his friends, who 
had begun to attack it. He hastened to the apartment of 
Vasconcellos. The conspirator’s crying, ‘long live Don Juan, 
king of Portugal,’ had reached the second door without an ob- 
stacle, save two Spanish guards, who were cut down before 
they thought of treason.—The Marquis of , a brave man, 
who had no attachment to Vascoucellas, but who thought it his 
duty as he issued from the apartment of the minister, replied 
to the vociferations of the assailants, by shouting, ‘Long live 
Philip IV. king of Spain and Portugal.’ He paid with hts life 
for his loyalty. A pistol shot brought him to the ground, and 
the conspirators passing over his body, rushed into the cham- 
ber of the tyrant. For a while he could not be found, and 
the band feared the wily oppressor had escaped their wrath. 
At last a servant woman, by threats, was compelled to point 
out a secret closet in which Vasconcellos was concealed.— 
Pierced with wounds, his sufferings were short, and his body 
was thrown out of a window, to satisfy the rage of the popu- 
lace, which was hastening thither on hearing the cries of liberty 


and the beloved name of Braganza. 
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Another band had routed the German guards, whilst a third 
took possession of the apartments of the Vice-Quecn, whom 
the conspirators wished to retain as a hostage. In an hour 
th e revolution was accomplished. ; 

Mello was hastening to protect the Vice-Queen from the 
wild wrath of an infuriated populace, but on his way he wit- 
nessed a sad spectacle. The female party, recalled from their 
excursion by the tumult, were escorted back to the palace by 
a band under the command of Almada. On their way a man 
rushed towards them:—his dress was disordered—his coun- 
tenance wildand distracted. It was the Count de Almadiva. 
Estrella, on recognizing him, shrunk back and wished to screen 
herself among her companions; but he followed her, and 
grasping her hand, exclaimed— take this last favor by force, 
since I am indeed a traitor; but let this be my punishment,’ 
and he thrust a poignard through this heart. As he fell, Es- 
trella fainted, and sank to the ground. She loved him it seems; 
for she never smiled after that day, and buried in a convent 
her sorrow and her charms, 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Mrans or Perretvatine Crvit Linerty. An Oration, delivered at the 
Tenth Anniversary Celebration of the Erodelphian Society of Miami Uni- 


versity. By Enwarp D. Mansrir.p, of Cincinnati. Corey and Webster. 


1835. 


Tue literary societies of Miami University, selected their orators, to com- 
memorate the late Anniversaries, from this city. The Rev. Lyman Beecher 
appeared before the Union Literary, and Edward D. Mansfield, Esq., before 
the Erodelphian Society. The ability with which these gentlemen acquitted 
themselves, respectively, was, we have been informed, alike acceptable to 
the Societies and honorable to themselves. The discourse of the former has 
not yet been published, but isin press. That of the latter is before us. It 
runs through some thirty pages, besides the notes, which are numerous. In 
illustrating the means of preserving civil liberty, the author takes the follow- 
ing positions: 


1. That civil liberty is a different thing, in respect both to character and 
object, under the institutions of America, from what it was under those of 
ancient systems. 


2. That it announces the happiness of all, as its object; and the elevation 
of the human mind, as its means. 


3. That it is not the public will, acting through the impulsive passions of 
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the populace; but that public will, speaking through laws of its own creation; 
and to which, while they are unchanged, it must tlself be obedient. 

4. That of sucha treedon, intelligence and virtue are organic principles. 
5. That intelligence, which is the development of the faculties of the 
human understanding, cannot be cultivated without thinking; and that 
thinking cannot be taught, without dwelling upon those great principles, in 
opposition to arbitrary rules and signs, which make the foundations of all 
science, and the body of systematized truth. 

6. ‘That intelligence, which is naked power, cannot be directed to right 
ends, without public virtue. 


7. ‘That public virtue is in every country, whatever be its character, but 
the matured fruit of its religion. 


8. ‘That the pervading principle of Christianity is Jove; which is the basis, 
as well of true patriotism, as of the humbler affections of the altar and the 
fireside. 

9. That to carry on a state of progressive improvement, there must like- 
wise be activity of mind; which, as far as we know, is the necessary element 
of all that is beautiful, and excellent, in the world around. 

10. ‘That America contains, in her new principles, her new society, the 
freshness of her country, the unlimited regions of discovery in science, 
political and physical, the extension of benevolence, and the force of exam- 
ple, materials for thought and enterprise, more than any people possess, and 
sufficient to endure through the longest vision of futurity. 

11. That whether we choose to accompany it, or not, the carof knowledge 
will continue to circle the earth, till the crumbling systems of talsehood and 
ignorance shall be left, like the nations of old, stranded wrecks upon the 
shores of time. 

These are enforced by a variety of arguments, clear and concise, and sup- 
ported by many authorities of both ancient and modern times. The style of 
the author is fresh, forcible, and fluent; and his discourse is one that may be 
read with pleasure and profit. 


Nationa, Hosrirats rin THE West ANp Sovtn. 


Tne establishment of Hospitals on the waters of the West and South, by 
the general government, for the relief of those engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, has been agitated in various ways, for the last two or three years in the 
western states. Until the present session of Congress, the subject has not 
been directly presented to that body for legislative action. Itis now before 
the Senate of the United States, by a memorial from the Legislature of Indi- 
ana, introduced by Mr. Hendricks. It is to be hoped that the legislative bo- 
dies of the states on the western and southern waters, will immediately sec- 
ond this appeal of Indiana, to the justice of Congress. We say justice, 
because ‘we are of opinion that the work properly and constitutionally be- 
longs to the general government. ‘That it is strictly national. That the 
trade which it is designed to cherish, is not only a part of the coasting, but 
the foreign trade of the United States; and that it is entitled to the same 
fostering care of the general government, with that of the old Atlantic states, 
for which similar provision has been already made.’* 

















* Report on National Hospitals in the West, in the Medical Convention of Ohio, by Dr. 
Drake. 
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More than a dozen states are interested inthese works. The rivers of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Lakes afford about seven thousand miles of navi- 
gable waters. The numbero! persons engaged in this navigation, is estimat- 
ed at forty-three thousand, more than two-thirds of the whole number of 
persons engaged in the maritime commerce of the Union. 

There is obviously no distinction between those engaged in the commerce 
of the West and those who carry on the maritime commerce of the Union. 
If the latter are entitled to the fostering care of the government, so are the 
former. If light-houses, and marine hospitals, and break-waters, can be con- 
stitutionally given to the Atlantic sea-board, upon equally constitutional 
grounds can they be extended to the navigable waters of the West and 
South. Itis not to be supposed that an appeal in behalf of suffering human- 
ity, made ag a matter of justiee and sound national policy, by the people of 
one-half the states of the Union, will be passed unheeded by the general 
government. The case is one that has slumbered too long already—it de- 
mands prompt and liberal action. Even now the broad banner of national 
charity should be floating over the wallsof public commercial hospitals, from 


the shores of Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico. 





Tue Porrry or Lire. By Saran Stickney, author of ‘Pictures of Private 
Life” 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. Cincin- 
nati: Alexander Flash & Co. 1835. 


We beg leave to introduce to our readers, and to commend to their attention, 
Miss Sarah Stickney, an English Quakeress, who is now scattering a little of 
the Poetry of Life, in the great West. Those, whose good taste may lead 
them to seek her acquaintance, cannot fail to be gratified, if beautiful things 
beautifully spoken, and pleasant pictures of the heart and the ‘Ingle-Side,’ 
drawn by the pencil of genius, can give them pleasure. These volumes are 
very properly named—they are literally filled with the poetry of life, and are 
worth ascore of the Annuals that are annually cast upon the stream of time. 
Miss Stickney writes with simplicity, purity, and pathos. Her pages touch 
the heart and harmonize the feelings, like music, or the sound of the water- 
fall, at the hour of even-tide. 





Oration: Delivered before the members of the St. Peters Benevolent Society of 
cionaet, at the Anniversary Meeting, January 1st, 1836. By Joseru 
EESE Fry, 


Tuts discourse, which has been printed by the Society in pamphlet form, is 
an appropriate and sensible one, for the occasion on which it was delivered. 
The author, who is a young member of the Bar, is now a resident of this city. 
He writes in a chaste, pleasing, and forcible style. His address gives a brief 
account of the founder of the Order of the Sisters of Charity, and the labors 
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of love, which are the objects of their attention. He does them no more 
than justice in the record he has made of their active, disinterested, and 
ceaseless devotion through life, to the cause of suffering humanity. 

In placing the name of Girard with that of Howard and Wilberforce, we 
do not agree with the author; but this is foreign to our object, which is 
merely to bring to public notice, a discourse well worthy a perusal, and de- 
livered upon an occasion which appeals to the best feelings of the human 


heart. 


RESULTS OF METEORCLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Taken at Belleville, Illinois, in September, October, and November, 1835. 


Tux times of observation are five o’clock, A. M., and one and nine, P. M. 
The mean temperature for each of these three hours and for each month isas 
follows: 

Vv. L IX. Mean of the Month. 
Sept. 52.55 69.64 58.91 60.37 
Oct. 43.32 63.73 52.78 53.94 
Nov. 35.42 45.61 39.00 40.01 


Forthe Autumn, 44.43 59.66 50.23 51.44 
Thus the mean temperature of the whole season is,51.44. The maximom 
and minimum for the timesof observation, are, 
For Sept. Max. 86.00 on the Iith. Min. 35.50 on the 30th. 
Oct. “« $80.00 % 28th. “« 631.50 “ 8th. 
Nov. “« 68.00 % 4th. “ 7.00 % 25th. 


Mean temperature of well-water, for the season, 53.75; and the whole 
amount of rain, 7.98 inches, for each month, as follows: 


For Sept. Well-water 54.25 Rain 2.69 
Oct. sl 54.50 “ 307 
Nov. “ 52.50 “« 32 


There fell on the 23d of November, about 10 inches of snow. 


For Sept. ithe fair days are 18, cloudy 3, rainy 2, variable 7. 
Oct. = - =S>. * «& *- & - 4 
Nov. +“ “ 29, « 3 4, “ 4 


For the Autumn, 39 10 7 


ee 


CINCINNATI. 


Weather.—Clear and fair, 6 days—variable, 9 days—cloudy, 15 days. On 
the evening of the 17th, there wasan unusually brilliant a , of the Auro- 
ra Borealis, or northern lights: the appearance lasted several hours, and ex- 
hibited ascene of uncommon splendor and beauty. On the morning ot the 
29th, the thermometer stood at 3 degrees above zero: this is believed to be 
the lowest temperature recorded as having taken place during the month of 
November, at Cincinnati: the average minimum temperature of November, 
during a period of 8 years,—viz: from 1806 to 1813 inclusive, according to 
the observations of Dr. Drake, was 13 degrees; being 10 degrees higher t 

the least temperature of the same month, for the present year. 
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For the Month of Novemser, 1839; 


Cincinnal. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
taken at the Woodward High-School, 


By Josuru Ray, M. D. 


Course Chart’r Rain Char'ter 

















. | ter. Barometer.) 
‘ % Nov, | — caerommmal meant Wind. of and, of Miscellany. 
a 1835. min. max.m. tem. height in’s) am-rm. Wind, Snow Weath’r 
nes > ] 
Se = gees «| ain | on eam | ances ; Bact 
ut ah 138.261.5 48.6 29.590 | Ne-NeE It. wd. vari. 
oe 2.41.062.5| 52.8 29.420 | ne-e It. wd. cloudy 
% ny 354.272.0 604 , 29.400 | E-se It. wd. cloudy 
pt rat | 449.570.5 58.7 29.466  se-se It.wd. 26 cloudy 
4 PRS te © 560.069.5 644 29.361 se-se It. wd.'1.55 cloudy Wet day. 
¢ Nh” " 659.573.5 64.5 | 29.230 s-sw str.wd vari. 
ee Hs 741.362.5 49.7 29.350 | sw-swilt. wd. fair. 
ae ae | $140.056.8, 49.9 29.293 | sw-sw lt. wd. cloudy 
Bh, St 9 40,8 60.0 49.1 29.423 | w-nw It. wd. clear. | 
eit 10 38.060.5 49.8 29.187 INw-nwhi.wd 15 cloudy Stormy night. 
sgh 1132.541.0 37.8 28.977 | w-sw hi. wd cloudy very stormy day 
3; ee a 1238.047,0 41.3 28.910 | w-w jhi.wd cloudy do. do. 
‘ Ral 3 @ 1332.051.0 39.3. 29.320 | w-sw It. wd. clear. 
. , &), 1440.066.0 54.0 29.247 | sw-sw lt. wd. vari. 
a's ee! 15.52.256.0 544 29.207 | s-s It.wd. 25cloudy Wet day and 
ta 16 36.048.0 43.2 29.327 | w-w_ str.wd 1.86 vari. night. 
17,31.056.5 41.8 | 29.137 |sw-sw It. wd. vari. Aurora Borealis 
18'39.066.5 52.2 | 29.167 |sw-sw It. wd.! —_leloudy 
1952.275.0 62.7 | 29.283 |sw-sw |t.wd. 48 vari. 
@ 2041.576.0 54.7 29.210 |sw-sw hi.wd 22cloudy St?my afternoon 
21 31.035.0 32.5 29.603 \Nw-nwstr.wd 67 cloudy Snowy night. 
22:26:2 28.6 27.6 29,517 N-N str.wd 1.22 cloudy Snowy day. 
2331.036.0 31.2 29.293 nw-—nw It. wd. cloudy 
24:20.034.0 27.3 29.527 | w-w str. br. cloudy 
25 14.535.0 232 29.650 | w-w str: br. clear. | 
@ 26 18.038.0 27.7 | 29.587 | w—wi str. br. vari. | 
27 26.539.0 32.5 | 29.370 | w-sw str. br. fair. 
28 15.034.0 24.5 | 29.390 | w-w str.wd vari. 
29) 3.021.0 13.0 | 29.370 | w-—sw It. wd. fair. Canal froz. over 
30:26.039,0) 31.0 29.213 | sw-w It. wd. vari. | 
ra 4 | | 
5 aS a " > — 
he’ i Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’sscale,) = 43° 33 
re Maximum height of thermometer, - - - 76° 
ok Minimum height of thermometer, . - - 3° 
‘Step Range of thermometer, - - - - 732 
Peay x %, Warmest day, Nov. 6th. 
a oe Coldest day, Nov. 29th. 
heres e Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - 29.3342 
ea Maximum height of barometer, - - - 29.67 
ene te Minimum height of barometer, - - - 28.70 
ees Range of barometer, . > - 5 97 
‘sop Perpendicular depth of rainand melted snow (Eng. inches) 6.66 
The 1“ Direction of Wind.—N. 1 day—NE. 14 days—E. 1 day—SE, 24 days—S. 
ae aes 14 days—SW. 10 daye—W. 9days—N W. 34 days. 
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